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IN AND OUT OF JAIL. 


I aM a medical practitioner, the author 
of a little work on Whitlows. As I sit 
at this moment I see the little work bound 
neatly—* Cook on Whitlows”—lying upon 
the table of my consulting room. hen I 
look round my walls upon my bookshelves I 
see works by the hundred on detached subjects. 
There is a work upon diseases of the heart 
and lungs ; there are several others quite as 
long on asthma, or consumption. There are 
works upon dyspepsia, rheumatism, fevers, 
gunshot wounds, diseases of the knee-joint or 
of the skin ; there are systems of medicine, 
systems of surgery, treatises upon the whole 
contents of the apothecary’s shop, and elabo- 
rate works upon the uses of a single medicine. 

Now, although we medical writers are 
rather apt to fall into the Whole Hog course 
of action, and to grind, each of us at his own 
subject, as if there were no other in the 
world ; although one of us refers everything 
to the heart, another to the lungs, another to 
the stomach, another to gun-shot wounds, 
another to the knee-joint, and another to the 
skin ; and although I myself have a strong 
impression that there is a latent whitlow at 
the bottom of rheumatic gout; still, I am 
tempted to ask myself the question, when 
will there be as good a library provided for 
the uses of the moralist or statesman ? When, 
apart from the Rabbinical traditiorfs of the 
law books, shall he have ready to his use, 
works as elaborate and philosophical upon 
the Principles of Crime as we have on the 
Principles of Medicine ? 

In a by-street, this very morning, I saw at 
the door of a small oil-shop a cart heaped 
with bundles of firewood. The carter was 
discussing matters with the shopkeeper in- 
side the house. A child not five years old 
crept furtively along the pavement with a 
wicked, craven glance towards the shop-door, 
and when he was near enough sprang at the 
cart and snatched from the bottom of it one 
loose stick, With that treasure he sped 
away as fast as baby legs could carry him, 
turning back every now and then a face that 
looked as cowardly and villanous as though it 
were that of a grown man flying guilty from 
before the cry of murder. The ery of “Stop 
thief!” was raised after this little varlet by a 
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child of his own age, with lustrous eyes, long 
eyelashes and an emaciated down-covered face. 
You boy who ery stop thief! I said to myself, 
are scrofulous. My books explain you to me. 
I know how far, and in what manner, I can 
do you good. The other child is suffering as 
evidently under some moral disease, but how 
would that be regarded, if I—using my longer 
a overtake the sufferer, and then 
submit him to the notice of the doctor 
authorised by law to treat such cases? Deep- 
seated and serious as the mischief in his case 
evidently is, either nothing would be done, I 
think, or something very useless ; an expensive 
remedy might be ov in such a way as to 
confirm and strengthen the disease. Political 
economy is but a part of social science. I 
would say it is the physiology of the civil 
constitution. You may base your morbid 
anatomy upon it, and much also of your 
medicine and surgery, but those studies have 
to be placed on scientific ground. You 

ave also your whole system of materia me- 
dica, of remedies, to form into a study, before 
your knowledge can be brought to bear with 
accurate effect on crime. 

Nevertheless, some little houses have al- 
ready been run up on this new plot, and I 
have lately seen a book lettered—just as we 
label “Solly on the Brain,” or “Budd on the 
Liver,’—Hill on Crime. I sat down before 
it with an appetite, and read it through. As 
a book, in spite of the old proverb, is a 
cake that you can eat and have, the volume 
remained whole upon the table after it had 
been devoured. I propose now to mince a 
little of it, or I should rather say, as a pro- 
fessional man, to exhibit it in the form ofa 
single draught. 

In the first place, it is made evident in 
Mr. Hill’s book that the amount of crime has 
decreased greatly since the good old times, 
because the predisposing and exciting causes 
(upon which the author duly treats) have 
decreased very much in strength. 

Highway robbery was once regarded as 
a gentlemanly, spirited amusement, Assaults 
upen watchmen were so regarded in the 
memory of many of us, but in the really 
good old times it was no great stain = 
the youth even of a Chief Justice if, like 
Sir John Popham, he sallied out at night as 
captain of a desperate band, to stop travellers 
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on Shooter’s Hill and pillage them. A Prince 
of Wales had been a robber on Gad’s Hill; 
and, for the benefit of noble burglars and high- 
waymen, a statute decreed that a peer of the 
realm or lord of parliament, on his first con- 
viction of a robbery, was entitled to benefit 
of clergy, even if he could not read ; that a 
Jord of parliament could read being in those 
days by no means a matter of course. The 
spirit of such fine old English gentlemen, all 
of the good old times, was not invariably 
mild. Upon the coat of one such chief was 
blazoned in large silver letters, “ I am Captain 
Warner, commander of a troop of robbers, an 
enemy to God, without pity and without 
merey.” 

The causes of crime, as summed up by Mr. 
Hill, are, bad training and ignorance, drunken- 
ness and other kinds of profligacy, poverty, 
habits of violating the laws engendered by 
the creation of artificial offences, other kinds 
of unjust legislation, temptations to ‘crime 
caused, by uncertainty or insufficiency of 
punishment. These last act, of course, rather 


in. aid of other causes; chances of escape | 


from the due penalties of crime weaken re- 
sistance to temptation—they are not tempta- 
tions in themselves, 

The causes thus specified are all now ac- 
tively at work ; that is. notorious. But it is 
not so well known as it should be, that 
every one of them acis, in our own days, 
with greatly diminished force. Few criminals 
ave reading people. The great decrease of 
drunkenness is notorious to every mode- 
rately sane man who does not carry his 
pigs to a Whole Hog market. Of the de- 
erease of poverty we may be very well 
convinced, when we remember that in the 
fine old times of Agincourt and so on, the 
four-pound wheaten loaf would have cost, at 
our money valuation, half-a-crown, and the 
artificers and labourers were “ driven to con- 
tent themselves with horsse corn, beans, 
peason, otes, fares, and lintels.” The increase 
of servants’ wages—which in Birmingham 
have risen fourfold in the last sixty years, 
and everywhere have increased so much as 
to. yield a large deposit of surplus in the 
savings’ banks—is a sufficient proof of the in- 
creased value of the poor man’s services, and 
the increased consideration he receives for 
what he does. In this respect, though many 
still are suffering, the number of the sufferers 
becomes steadily fewer. As for artificial 
offences, when we have got rid of the game 
laws, there will remain not many; and 
although courts of justice are, to this day, 
uncertain in their issues, and unequal in 
the judgments they pronounce, it is a long 
time: since the English judges were them- 
selves tried and fined for their venality ; 
since, Sir Adam de Stratton, Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, paid thirty-four thou- 
sand marks for having subjected his law to 
lucre, and since Sir Thomas Wayland, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, was sen- 





tenced to be hanged, for aiding and abetting 
murder. 

Whatof the remedies, the modes of treatment 
now in use, or those others which are perhaps 
hereafter to be preferred ? Upon this import- 
ant subject Mr. Frederic Hill has a great deal 
to say. His opinions are entitled to respect, 
because his lite has been devoted chiefly to 
the consideration of the subjects about which 
he speaks ; he having fulfilled the duties of 
an Inspector of prisons both in England and 
Scotland. I will state a few of Mr, Hill’s 
opinions, and then hint a few of my own. 

A first fact to be remembered in consider- 
ing what treatment is most proper for our 
public criminals is, that the number of them 
bears a very small proportion to the popula- 
tion of the country. In any town of moderate 
size the thieves are better known to the 
police than the shoemakers or hatters. Even 
in London a list very nearly complete could 
be eupplied for insertion in the trade depart- 
ment of the Post Office Directory. At King- 
horn, in Fife, there were nine resident profes- 
sional thieves, who produced the. bulk of the 
public offences for a population of fifteen 
hundred people. In the whole of East: Lothian 
there were not more than twelve professional 
thieves among six-and-thirty thousand mean, 
honest in the sight oflaw. Many offences are 
committed by a small number of culprits, 
some of whom come into the prison scores of 
times. Mr. Hill quotes from one of his reports 
a striking illustration of this fact in the caseof 
Inverness. “ My informant, a police officer of 
the town, who had been several years in the 
service, had passed all his life at. Inverness, 
and says that he knows every house in the 
town, and all its inhabitants, that he is quite 
certain the great bulk of the people are 
honest, and that if fifty or sixty persons 
could be withdrawn, and the vagrants kept 
away, there would be really very few offences. 
He says that he has the very same set: of 
offenders over and over again through his 
hands, and he particularly mentioned one 
woman who had been eighteen years on the 
street, and who he feels sure has been a 
prisoner in the police cells at least a thousand 
times, chiefly for acts of violence, such as 
breaking windows, &c., committed when 
drunk. lt was on the 28th of September 
that I was questioning him on these matters, 
and this woman had already been committed 
seventeen times in that month.” 

This case makes very evident the useless- 
ness of short committals, and may lead at 
once to a statement of the principle which 
Mr. Hill advocates. The object of state 
punishment, he argues, is not. to avenge 
offences, but to prevent them. Prevention 
requires that the prison should be made a 
place decidedly unpleasant to the criminal, 
but while imprisonment should be a penalty 
to the transgressor, it should be used at the 
same time as a means of reformation. There- 
fore Mr. Hill looks forward to the time when 
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a criminal once placed in proper custody 
shall so remain until he ean be returned upon 
the country with a reasonable hope that he 
will not go out to prey again upon his fellows. 

There is another point upon which Mr. Hill 
has a good deal to say. There never (accord- 
ing to him) was a more absurd mistake made 
in social science than when prisoners were set 
to work upon a labour machine, to toil hard 
and produce nothing, for the absurd reason 
that honest men world suffer if the wealth of 
the country were increased by prison industry. 
Honest working people gain by the result of 
productive labour in the prisons, and must 
gain by every addition to the country’s 
wealth, however produced, as they must lose 
by every deduction from it. 

Mr. Hill is of opinion that a short-sighted 
view of this extremely simple question leads 
not a few people frequently into the compa- 
nion error that when waste makes want, such 
want is good for trade. A man’s house is 
burnt down with all its contents. At once 
there is employment for the _ bricklayers, 
there is a demand for tables and chairs, car- 
on glass, &c. To a few people there has 

een an obvious gain, but to the community 
there has occurred a loss. The man whose 
house was burned down, and upon whose 
_— those sudden calls were made, finding 

is capital reduced, reduces thenceforward 
in a proportionate degree his expenses, and 
for years afterwards abstains from the em- 
ployment of much labour, which would other- 
wise have been receiving wages from his 
wealth. The fallacy arises from the gain to 
the few being immediately perceptible ; while 
the loss to the many is invisible, because it is | 
80 widely spread. 

The capital being the same, the wages rise 
and fall in proportion to the number of men 
among whom the wages-fund has to be divided. 
But when the criminals produce nothing, the 
capital is less than when they help to swell it, 
and whether they — or not, they eat. 
A consideration of the interest of honest men 
does not, therefore, as many have supposed, 
call us off from our plain answer to the 
simple question : is it better that the taxes of 
the honest working people should be spent on 
feeding criminals in idleness; or should not 
prisoners be made, as far as possible, to earn 
their board and lodging in thg jail? In Mr. 
Hill's opinion, prisons could be made nearly 
self-supporting. 

Mr. Hill says, that those criminals who 
least deserve our mercy, find the discipline 
of a well-regulated prison, in proportion to 
their stubborness, a most unmerciful inflic- 
tion upon their ill-regulated minds and 
bodies. A burglar accustomed to sloth, drunk- 
enness, and the excitements of debauchery 
and vice, finds himself tortured by the whole- 
someness of the new life he leads in prison. 
“However great a sluggard, he must rise, the 
ae morning after his admission, even in the 
middle of winter, when the clock strikes six.” 
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(In English gaols, however, it is to be owned 
that he has too much bed.) “ Then, although 
he would probably — remaining in his 
dirt to the trouble of making himself clean, 
he must immediately wash himself, and that 
thoroughly. So soon as that is done, he must, 
if he has been tried, begin a task of labour, 
with the prospect of losing his dinner if hé 
be sullen and refuse to complete it. Should 
he ask for a companion he will be at once 
refused. Between times he may wish to com= 
fort himself with a pipe, or, at least with a pinch 
of snuff ; but no, the rules inexorably and most 
properly forbid all luxuries, especially such as 
foster habits of expense. At dinner, he may 
ask for at least a little beer ; but he is again 
refused, and he finds that, however much 
against his will, he has suddenly become a 
member of a total abstinence society, As for 
opportunities of gambling, he has neither any- 
thing to stake, nor any person with whom to 
play. When it is considered how painful an 
effort is generally necessary to break through 
a single bad habit, it may be judged how 
much a person, under such circumstances, 
must suffer.” When Mr. Hill’s labours began; 
men were often found declaring that they had 
rather be in jail than out of it, “ since they 
were full fed and had no work to do.” In one 
case a prisoner sent repeated complaints to 
the magistrates of various defects in the build- 
ing in which he was confined, and, getting no 
attention, he at Jast threatened their wor- 
ships that if they did not make the place more 
comfortable he should be obliged to leave. 
On another occasion, the tenant of an old- 
fashioned prison under Mr. Hill’s inspection 
being informed that his term had expired, 
and that he was at liberty, replied, that 
having been in jail twelve months for other 
people’s pleasure he should now stop for his 
own. To this determination he adhered with 
so much obstinacy, that the jailer reported 
the case to the town clerk. The town clerk 
having in vain expostulated with the ma 
summoned a meeting of the magistrates, an 
the wisdom of the whole bench not sufficing 
to get over the difficulty in any other way, it 
was at last proposed by the town clerk, and 
carried unanimously, that the man should be 
smoked out of his cell with brimstone. 
Though prison discipline should be re- 

formatory, it must at the same time be 

enal; and upon this Mr. Hill also insists. 
t appears to him quite possible to make 
a change in thé dietaries of the English 
prisons. The average daily cost of food toa 
prisoner is fourpence halfpenny in England, 
and a penny less in Scotland. To reduce this 
expense in England to the same rate as in 
Seotland would save forty thousand pounds a 
year. There is no reason why this should not 
be done, Mr. Hill thinks, by a free use of 
maize and oatmeal. 

Under the prison system at which it is the 
desire of Mr. Hill that the country should 
arrive by slow and careful steps, as much care 
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would be required in the selection of the 
governors of gaols as in the selection of phy- 
sicians to our hospitals. On the judgment of 
each, equal reliance would be placed ; how to 
treat individual cases, and when to discharge 
them as relieved and cured, being subject to 

neral rules, whether economic or medical, 
eft for determination to the skill of the 
appointed officers. The prisons of the nation 
would not be so many disconnected under- 
takings, but all parts of one great whole ; and 
as there are hospitals for children, for con- 
sumptive cases, and, for idiots and for 
incurables, so Mr. Hill looks forward to the 
day when we may have prisons prepared 
for the classification of offenders according to 
the general character of their crimes, and also 
according to the three separate classes, men, 
women, and children. The refractory or the 
confirmed and hopeless criminals whose pre- 
sence among others would complicate the 
discipline of any gaol, he would have drafted 
to a prison of their own, and collected for 
peculiar treatment in establishments analogous 
to those existing, among us doctors, for idiots 
and incurables. Prisons should not be ex- 
pensive structures with palatial fronts. The 
average cost of building prisons is now 
about a hundred and fifty pounds for each 
criminal’s accommodation. ‘The largest and 


newest. portion of York Castle was erected 
at a cost of one thousand two hundred pounds 
a head—which, compared with even Model 


Cottages, is rather an expensive style of 
building. 

Thus far I have carried Mr. Hill in my gig. 
He is full of good matter, and his views are 
always worth steady reflection ; but are not 
always to be adopted without inquiry. I 
will now hint how I come to this latter 
conclusion. 

As that learned and influential body, The 
British College of Health, trace all diseases 
to one — source, which only their 
admirable pills, numbers one and two, can 
purify ; and, as I, myself, am not clear but 
that the neglect of a disorder to which I have 
devoted much time and attention (I allude to 
whitlows), may have something to do with 
the commission of Crime ; so I generally find 
that writers on prisons, and thick-and-thin 
administrators of prison systems, write about 
prisons and prisoners as if everything else in 
the social system were perfectly adjusted. 
Whereas it appears to me impossible ration- 
ally to consider the subject of Prison Discipline 
without an immediate, a constant, and a 
careful reference to the condition of many 
varieties of people who never offend against 
the laws and never get into prison at all. 

Mr. Hill is so far sensible of this difficulty 
as connected with the employment of prison 
labour, that he makes the good suggestion 
that there might be established in workhouses, 
for all people able to maintain themselves in 
the house by their own work, an independent 
ward, in which a distressed man, having 
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health and industry, might find relief un- 
alloyed by the degradation—which such a 
man often keenly feels—of living on the 
parish. But I go further, and contend that 
until there be such wards in workhouses, 
we must not think of regulating prisons ag 
Mr. Hill proposes. I go further still, and 
contend that one of the first essentials and 
requirements of a well-regulated Prison is, 
that its inmates should be worse off in every 
imaginable respect than the bulk of honest 
paupers and honest labouring men. Taking 
every precaution to ensure the cleanliness and 
health of criminals—for it is of great im- 
portance to society that a should not 
engender disease—I require that their con- 
dition shall, in no particular, present a favor- 
able comparison with the pauper’s or the 
labourer’s. Let it do so under any system, and 
I call that system, however plausible in 
theory, a manifestly false and absurd one in 
its practical operation. 

We may all set up our little chandlers’ 
shops of political economy, und serve out 
quarterns and half quarterns of that excellent 
article across the counter until Doomsday: 
but on this question of prison labour there 
always remains a consideration to be kept in 
view which is even superior to that com- 
modity. It is, that the poor and honest 
workman shall never within his personal 
experience know it to be a fact that his 
labor is interfered with, by the labor or 
criminals thrown into the market with the 
contract-power of a great prison. It would 
no doubt be an unspeakable comfort to him, 
in such a case, to know from the Gospel 
according to Cocker, that society was the 
gainer by the operation. Such an assurance 
would beyond all question exceedingly miti- 
gate the pangs of hunger, the miseries of a 
wretched home, the despair of living hard by 
the toil of a whole life ; still, enough suffering, 
and enough matter for unwholesome reflection 
and unwholesome contrast would remain in 
the breast of that deluded and unreasonable 
citizen, to render it highly desirable that he 
should never be placed in such a condition. 
And so widely is this felt, notwithstandi 
the briskness of the retail trade in politi 
economy, that the difficulty of getting work 
for prisoners to do, has been enormous ; while 
the difficulty of disposing of their work, when 
it has been done on speculation, has, over and 
over again, necessitated its sale at a con- 
siderable loss. Mr. Hill’s treadmill patients 
did not grind the air because the magistrates 
were bent on their grinding the air, but 
because the magistrates could not get anything 
else for them to grind. 

And this brings me to another considera- 
tion. I think it right and necessary that 
there should be in jails some degraded kind 
of hard and irksome work, belonging only 
to jails. I don’t think Mr. Hill’s punish- 
ment of cleanliness and discipline, and no beer 
and no tobacco, half enon for the regular 
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hands. I think it a question by no means to 
be left out of view, What kind of work does 
| the determined thief, or the determined swin- 
| dler, or the determined vagrant, most abhor ? 
| Find me that work ; and to it, in preference to 
| any other, I set that man relentlessly. Now, I 
make bold to whisper in Mr. Hill’s ear, the 
_ inquiry whether the work best answering to 
this description is not almost invariably 
found to be useless work? And to such use- 
| less work, I plainly say, I desire to set that 
| determined thief, swindler, or vagrant, for his 
| punishment. I have not the least hesitation 
| in avowing to Mr. Hill that it is a satisfaction 
| to me to see that determined thief, swindler, 
or vagrant, sweating profusely at the treadmill 
| or the crank, and extremely galled to know 
| that he is doing nothing all the time but 
| undergoing punishment. I have a very strong 
| idea that he is sent to prison, rightfully, for 
that purpose; and I have no idea whatever 
| that he is yet entitled to the privilege of being 
| taught a trade, or that his life out of that 
place has established his claim within that 
| place to work as men work who are not 
| despoilers of their kind. 
| Considering prisons as hospitals for cure, 
Mr. Hill seems to forget how often they would 
| be hospitals forincurables. Already, he justly 
| points out, prisons are chiefly filled with pro- 
| fessional thieves, to whom, when at large, 
| “thieving” is a profession. Does he think it 
| possible that the twelve professional thieves 
| of East Lothian ; the fifty or sixty thieves 
of Inverness ; or the woman of eighteen years’ 
law and window-breaking experience who was 
| committed to jail seventeen times in twenty- 
eight days; could ever be made to serve in 
| the ranks of honest folk by any sort of such 
hospital treatment as he recommends ? 

In short, putting whitlows out of the ques- 
| tion just now (though I think, myself, there 
isa great deal in them appropriate to this 
| subject and every other) I am afraid that 
persons who get into prison, must continue 
to accept prison, subject to many considerable 
|| inconveniences; and that it is even better 
| for the community not to profit by the labor 
| of those persons, than to make their con- 
dition suggestive of shocking comparisons 
in the minds of the striving and honest. 
| Mr. Hill is a very sensible man, and has 
| served the public (like others of his name 
and lineage) well, and has a far better eye 
for looking over a prison wall and seeing 
| something outside of it than many authorities 
I could name. I cordially agree with 
| him that the first thing to be done is to 
| exert and exhaust every real and sound 
educational means of keeping people, from 
their childhood upwards, out of prison. But, 
when they have got into prison, and when we 
are considering how to provide for them there, 
we must mount with the aid of a Good Spirit 
to the highest tower in the jail ; we must let 
that beneficent Asmodeus unroof the houses 
| for us, and show us how the people live, and 
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toil, and die ; and we shall then know that we 
must not stretch out a hand to touch a pri- 
vation or a hardship in the criminal’s con- 
dition, without a just consideration for every 
humble figure in the great panorama. 


TEN YEARS OLD. 


In the triangular space left between the 
side of a steamer and a pair of barrels, many 
years ago, there was jammed a boy, myself, 
travelling from London to Rotterdam under 
care of the steward. It was, or, I was, 
a pale boy with blue eyes and yellow hair, 
aged ten. I thought that I had chosen with 
remarkable skill an entrenched position, 
parted by the barrels from an impertinent 
world too ready with its vulgar consolations, 
and very handy to the mighty basin of the 
sea, for I was worse than qualmish. As for 
the steward, I disowned his patronage. I 
was a free boy on a free element. Accus- 
tomed up to that date to an income of chance 
shillings and half-crowns that never became 
warm in my pocket before they were torn 
out to feed an unknown monster bearing the 
hard name of Savingsbank, I knew that 
whatever adventures might befall, whether 
from whales or pirates on the way to Rotter- 
dam, the ogre Reclashanss could not stride 
through the ocean after me, though I had 
money in my jacket, money in my waistcoat, 
and gold sewn up in the waistband of my 
trousers. I belonged to the monied world 
and paid my way. That the steward was a 
buccaneer in disguise, a very eminent sea 
robber, I soon found out. But was he not 
my most obedient, humble vassal ? 

“One service, steward, you may do me,” I 
said, “now that we are at Rotterdam. Tell this 
Dutch porter, who shoulders so easily my 
little school portmanteau and leaves me to 
carry my umbrella—tell him that I want to 
go to the house of Mynheer Van der Tabak 
and that he must take me there.” To that 
house I had been consigned, for Mynheer Van 
der Tabak was the agent in Rotterdam toa 
large school established at New Unkraut on 
the Rhine. New Unkraut 7s upon the Rhine, 
although you will not find the name on any 
map ; I went to school there, and I ought to 
know. My father, tied to London, could not, 
on my first departure thither, lead me in his 
hand to the school-door, but he saw me safely 
on my way over the worst part of the journey 
-—London streets. From St. Katharine’s 
docks it was all plain sailing, and a boy of 
ten must be a dunce indeed if he could not 
find his own way up the Rhine. 

Besides, there was Van der Tabak ready to 
do everything. I had a letter to him, ad- 
dressed generally “ Rotterdam,” in which 
town he was ould, to be so well known that 
it had been considered impertinent and useless 
to include on the address the street celebrated 
as that on which his house abutted. I fol- 
lowed the porter, therefore, confidently. He 
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stepped boldly out, up a street, down a 
street, over a bridge, down a canal, up a 
street, over a bridge, down a street, until he 
stopped at a small door, rang a bell, talked a 
great deal of Dutch with the genius of the 
bell, and then, turning round to me as the 
door closed upon us, shook his head and 
trotted up the street again.’ He had made 
a mistake evidently, but he did not look 
chagrined. “Van der Tabak,” I cried in his 
ear, and pulling the letter, out of my jacket 
pocket, at the same time held before his eyes 
the superscription. He then paused and by 
words and signs deliberately explained to me : 
“Phere are seventeen Van der Tabaks.” 

The seventeen did not appear to constitute 
a loving clan, for they had ali carefully estab- 
lished themselves in places very remote from 
one another. If I showed the address on my 
letter with an inquisitive look to a passer-by, 
he either shook his head, or pointed off in 
some new direction, saying a few words to the 
porter, who then added a branch line to the 
main trunk along which we travelled. We 
commenced our stradametrical survey of 
Rotterdam at about half-past one o'clock, and 
at about five o’clock—at which time, I judged, 
the porter might begin to want his tea—I 
was left with my little portmanteau at the 
proper house, distant about a quarter of a 
mile from the spot at which the boat had 
landed us. As I had no Dutch money, my 


friend the porter very kindly consented to 
receive his hire in English half-crowns, two 
of which satisfied him after much biting of 


their edges, and a growl or two. I thought I 
had been cheated. Probably the fact that I was 
a little tired and hungry will account for the 
uncharitable suspicion. However, I had only 
paid five shillings for a walk through all the 
streets of Rotterdam with a real Dutchman ; 
after all it was cheap. I felt for the hard 
lumps in my waistband, found them there, 
and mounted two flights of dark stairs to the 
chamber of Mynheer Van der Tabak, with the 
boldness of a true whelp of the British 
Lion. 

But Mynheer was out. Three women, 
wonderfully oily for their age, sat at work 
in a horribly close room, with their feet upon 
abominations that I then saw used for the 
first time—hot chauffe-pieds, though it was a 
July afternoon. Methought, if these are ordi- 
nary Frows, I know how we come by the word 
frowsy. Clotho Van der Tabak held her 
hand out for my letter, looked at it, and put 
it into the big pocket at her side. Lachesis 
asked me eight or ten questions in Dutch, 
and Atropos pointed to a wooden stool, at 
some distance in front of the dread sisters, 
upon which I was to sit. The distance pleased 
me. It was evident that I was to wait until 
their father, husband, or son, the Van der 
Tabak himself, should return; and‘ did 
wait for an hour, in silence. During that 
hour the sisters talked but little to each 
other, but sut stewing gently on their chawffe- 
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pieds, following their work with their fingers, 
and watching me a little pitifully with their 
eyes. At last one of them, after a long search 
with her hand among the articles concealed 
within her pocket, brought to light a soft 
eake in a state of perspiratiun, which, with 
a word or two expressed in a kind tone, 
she offered to me. They mistook me for 
a child, those Dutch women. 

f declined the cake, upon which its owner, 
having first taken a bite out of it; returned it 
to her pocket. After another pause there 
was a short discussion among the women, and 
Clotho, stooping a little, drew from under her 
chair, where it lay hidden by her ample skirts, 
such a stone bottle as I should in England 
have supposed to contain Seltzer-water. From 
the same handy cupboard she produced a 
glass, having the mark of her own fair lips 
upon its rim, impressed in at least three places, 
Into this she poured for me some beer out of 
the stone bottle. I drank that, and thought 
it food. But very soon my head began to 
ache while I was wondering at what time 
Mynheer Van der Tabak would come home 
to tea. 

The Dutch women worked and the light 
waned. I stared at them through the twi- 
light and the thick hot atmosphere, while tay 
mind ran in a melancholy way to the tune of 
Mynheer Van Dunk. Was Van der Tabak 
like his countryman given to sipping “brandy 
and water gaily ;” and was there no tea to be 
hoped for; but would he come in presently 
and ask me to play at cards with him by the 
light of a flaring candle, getting my nose red 
and my body stout, and my trousers wrinkled 
like his own? Should we, in fact, go-to work 
in the true Dutch way, as I had seen it repre- 
sented in old pictures. Was the unwholesome 
Lachesis to lean over my shoulder as I 
deliberated whether I would play the ace or 
ten of spades, and was I—longing for tea or, to 
speak honestly, even a draught of milk and 
water—to imitate my host who was accus- 
tomed to sip brandy and water gaily, quench- 
ing his thirst with two quarts of the first 
and a pint of the latter daily. 

There was a creaking on the stairs. It wae | 
not Van der Tabak. Under the weight of a 
true Dutchman they would have groaned more 
heavily. A tall, spare, yellow man with a 
long hooked nose, entered. The women in a 
few quiet guttural words acknowledged his 
presence and indicated mine. He read my 
letter, looked at me, and said, “ Very goot, I 
will take you to a bed.” We went down- 
stairs; my little portmanteau was again 
placed on the shoulder of a porter, and I 
trotted out into the lamplighted streets beside 
the hospitable Zamiel to whom I had been 
consigned. “I will show you,” he said, “a 
very goot hotel.” I did not talk to him and 
I was glad to get out of his close room into 
the summer twilight. As my guide stalked 
on, I fell into a reverie beside him, and for- 


got my hunger. I should be soon again an 
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independent English traveller, able to call for | the dishes that I felt a little sick at contem- 


what I liked. As we walked by a canal side, 
the lamplight and the water in the street, the 
quaint old houses and the people round about 
me, even the very pebbles under foot, were 
printed off on the white paper of my mind. 
We passed an old church porch, and a rich 
flow of organ music pouring over the fresh 
impressions as they were just then made 
within me, fixed them permanently into the 
only picture of the town of Rotterdam that 
time been unable to efface. 

“You must take the boat to Cologne at 
two o’clock to-morrow,” said Mynheer. “ You 
carry English monies, I suppose?” I said 
“Yes.” “Very goot. I will change it for you 
into Dutches and Germans. I will be with you 
when you get up to-morrow morning.” So 
Mynheer considerately left me at one of the 
few hotels in which there happened to be not 
a waiter who spoke English. Ordered by him 
in my name, there was brought to me a 
supper of bread and milk. Then I was shown 
the way to bed. 

Alone that night upon a little bed, under 
clean dimity curtains, I cried myself to sleep, 
for the spirit of childhood came and set my 
tears a-flowing. But in the morning there 
came Mynheer Van der Tabak, with the 
question, “What is your monies?” In exchange 
for a few sovereigns he gave me a complete 
numismatical collection of greasy copper and 


German silver counters having no recognizable 
image and superscription ; over them he mum- 
bled, as if it were a benison, a very short and 


rapid account of their value. “You must 
have pieces of all kinds and pay exact, or else 
in giving change peoples will cheat you.” I 
felt at the time as though I had bought a 
copper-mine, and lost considerably by the 
venture. But as Van der Tabak said, “in 
giving change, peoples will cheat you,” so I 
pocketed without any remark his dirty money 
and his axiom. 

Mynheer departed, and I saw no more of 
him. In a big room I sat down before a fresh 
basin of bread and milk, not feeling my dig- 
nity offended, because I had a real affection 
for good bread and milk, especially when I 
was master of the sugar basin. After break- 
fast I set out to do what Mynheer should 
have done for me, and without much trouble 
found the starting place of the Cologne steamer 
and the booking office, there being plenty of 
English spoken by the water side. I paid my 
way—half fare as being a child—on to Co- 
logne ; made sure about the time of starting, 
and went back to the hotel, where I was to 
dine like an independent tourist at the table 
@héte. The hostess, a clear-skinned, stout, 
genial woman, caused me to sit by her 
side, and I was not too proud to be glad 
that she assumed towards me, with a great 
deal of nice tact, motherly relations. The 
dinner puzzled me. I did not understand 
the meaning of dessert and meat at once upon 
the table-cloth. There was so much oil in all 


— of the long perspective of them. £ 
ad some vermicelli soup, tasting of castor 
oil. The fish fried in oil I could not put into 
my mouth. After that, I nursed terrible sus- 
—— on the subject of the made dishes. 

he waiters, hovering over us like harpies, 
pounced upon the larger lumps and joints of 
meat, and Oe them away over our heads, to 
be sliced up at side tables, and brought round. 
I could not dine at all until I saw plum 
pudding. The good-humoured landlady was 
at last amused and gratified at seeing that I 
made a hearty dinner upon that. 

Then all was paid for, and my little port 
manteau went upon a truck with other luggage 
to the boat. Fairly on board and usta te 
the Rhine, I went down into the cabin, put 
my cap upon my knees, and emptied into it 
the coins out of my jacket pocket. I desired 
to know ‘what they all meant. I had already 
begun to use them, and in so doing had ob- 
tained data to go upon ; therefore I set to work 
upon the problem with the unsightly counters 
before me, as I had set to work at home over 
a dissected map or an ingenious labyrinth. A 
worthy Englishman accosted me. “ Terrible 
work that, sir,” he said, with a comic air ; 
half humouring, half pitying my dignity of in- 
dependence asa tourist. “Terrible work. Can 
I help you at all?” “Thank you,” I said, 
“T should like really to know how much 1 
have been cheated.” Then I told him my 
suspicion about Mynheer Van der Tabak, and 
he sitting down by my side helped me to a 
correct knowledge of the number of shillings 
Mynheer had supposed to be contained in an 
English pound, and instilled into me at the 
same time a full knowledge of the mysteries 
of groschen, pfennige, and soon. Thereafter 
I had no fear. He was an English artist 
travelling with all his family, and takin 
sketches for a book upon Rhine scenery. | 
used to look over his shoulder, and marvel at 
the rapidity with which he pencilled scenes 
down as the steamer passed. He used to talk 
to me as though I were a man of fifty, and I 
attached myself to him, though it by no 
means suited my humour to place myself in a 
formal way under his protection. 

We slept on board one night, during which 
the steamer ran aground and jerked me off 
a table into a corner of the cabin to my great 
delight, for I had always enjoyed shipwreck 
above all things. Unluckily, however, there 
was nothing visible on deck more terrible 
than fog, and I had seen fogsin London. We 
got off again after some hours’ delay, tomy 
regret, without any catastrophe. e were 
boarded somewhere for passports, but I was 
ready for all that. My passport had beem 
many days in my possession ; a fond parent 
had, indeed, proposed before my canes 
into foreign parts, that a full length black 
profile of me should be taken, in which I was 
to be represented with my passport in my 
hand. 
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At Cologne, while the porters were at work 
upon the heap of bones under which my port- 
manteau was buried, I got ashore and swang 
my legs in a high state of juvenile enjoyment 
on a wooden railing. At the same time I 
was enjoying thoroughly the sight of the 
distant mountains and the near cathedral 
towers, the Rhine and the bridge of boats. 
The artist and his family passed by upon the 
way into the town, and rather hurt my dignity 
by glancing at me and at each other with an 
interchange of some compassionate remarks. 
I dare say I was looking sentimental ; I was 
not too young to have read Childe Harold, 
but I was as happy as a prince, and had got 
on so capitally by myself that I resented pity 
as injustice. The truth is, as I put it myself, 
the capacities of boys are generally underrated. 
There are some men at fifty, a great deal less 
fit to travel unprotected than the majority of 
boys at ten. The artist came to me in his polite 


way and said, “ Perhaps, sir, as we are fellow- | 
times 


travellers, both going on to-morrow morning, 
we may do well to occupy the same hotel.” 


I knew what he meant and thanked him, took | 


the name of the hotel for which he was bound, 
and went on with my meditations. 

My little nugget of leather having been 
extracted from the great mountain of luggage 
on the steamer, I went to the hotel indicated, 
found an English waiter there, met my friend 
the artist once in the corridor, who shook 
hands with me heartily, and made a joke or 
two, but did not in any way offer to invade 
my privacy. In the evening I went out for 
a ramble by the water-side, and coming home 
followed out the idea by which I had been 
pleased in Rotterdam, and supped on bread 
and milk. So far, ali went well; but the next 
morning I was in sad distress, for the boat 
started at five a. M., and the English waiter 
did not get up. Soon after four in the morn- 
ing I was crying out over the heavy staircase 
of the dark old inn to sleepy people who 
spoke no English, that, if they pleased I should 
like to have some bread and milk for break- 
fast before I left. Nothing could be made of 
me, or done for me, and I went off in the 
raw morning to the steamer, in company with 
the artist and his family, the several members 
of which had been tumbling about the inn 
staircases, dressing in furious haste, and want- 
ing hot water, a bill, a porter, and other 
matters, for the last ten minutes: while I, more 
virtuous, but not more happy for my virtue, 
had been up and dressed in time to devote 
half-an-hour to the vain search for a breakfast. 

That was the last stage of my journey. On 
the same morning, when the boat stopped on 
its way alongside the quiet town of New 
Unkraut, there stood upon the platform a 
placid man with asmall cloth cap on his head, 
and his collar turned back from his neck, 
who smokec a pipe with beautiful tranquillity, 
and who had evidently singled me out from 
among the passengers. I saw that he was 
looking at me quietly while the great 
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scrambling of ropes took place. I shook 
hands with my friends on board and stepped 
ashore ; the portmanteau was dropped out 
of the vessel after me ; the umbrella I carried 
in my own right hand. The quiet German 
instantly stepped forward, took from me the 
umbrella (which I never touched again until 
my return to England), and gave me, in 
the English language, a mild, friendly welcome 
to New Unkraut. I believed in him instantly ; 
and, taking his hand with all childish sim- 
plicity, walked by his side, chattering, to 
school. 

So ended my first taste of the responsibilities 
of life. I liked it, and it did me good. In 
that little attempt to fly alone, I obtained 
more practical knowledge than is usually 
got out of a half-year’s grind at Propria que 
Maribus ; and I have no doubt went further 
to make a man of me than any amount 
of physical injury and moral contamination 
I could bave suffered among what are some- 
called the wholesome hardships of 
a fag. 


DOMESTIC PETS. 


THE power of visiting and studying a good 
menagerie is ever regarded as a pleasurable 
privilege ; but the fact of having and holding 
a collection of living creatures all to one’s 
self, is a precious possession for princes to 
boast of. ith small folk, and with mighty 
folk, the sentiment is equally prevalent, 
Little Tom has a certain satisfaction in 
watching his friend Bob’s experiment with 
the new red-eyed doe rabbit; he gives his 
advice how best to manage the perverse pair 
of pigeons, who seem determined to “mate” 
according to their own, rather than in obe- 
dience to Bob’s ideas of a suitable match: 
but Tom’s real and intense delight is to gloat 
over the profitable increase of his private and 
proper flock of guinea-pigs, and to speculate 
on the vocal promise of some thrushes, which 
he himself kidnapped from a thorn-bush in 
their infancy, and afterwards reared on 
spoon-meat and truncated worms, with his 
own assiduous and well-scratched hands. 

The boy is father to the man, occasionally ; 
but there are frequent cases wherein the 
man remains undeveloped in many respects, 
and the boy survives to the end of his days. 
In those who have been early smitten with 
the love of dumb animals, the passion mostly 
lingers in maturer years. It is latent ever, 
though they may try hard to smother it. 

They are ashamed themselves to indulge in 
“lop-ears,” ‘‘mule canaries,” and other do- 
mestic juvenile pets, so they disingenuously 
get out of the difficulty by buying a cage and 
a rabbit-hutch for their interesting youngster’s 
exclusive use. But what a hardy piece of 
transparent hypocrisy! As if it were not 
perceptible, with half an eye, that they are 
as completely wrapped up in the matter of 
the live things as their children now are, 
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and will still be in after life. The poultry 
mania, which at present startles while it de- 
lights the world, and has solved the problem 
of discovering a new pleasure, is nothing but 
an instance .of Nature returning with a 
vengeance, after she has been forcibly driven 
out with a pitchfork. 

We, for our parts, will be candid; and 
will unblushingly, openly, and unreservedly 
confess to having lately set up a childish 
menagerie ; and that under circumstances 
of considerable difficulty. We were travel- 
ling about, with no settled home—a month 
at one place and a month at another. It 
was, therefore, impossible to include in our 
suite even a selection of the beauties of the 
Birmingham list of feathered fowl. It was 
quite out of the question to hope to be pre- 
ceded by a herdsman driving a Knowsley 
flock of antelopes and vicunas for our daily 
diversion. But, if one thing can’t be had, to 
get another, and a next best, is the part of 
| wisdom, <A travelling menagerie we managed 
to collect, not so ponderous as Wombwell’s, nor 
so valuable as Batty’s trained steeds, but quite 
as amusing as either of them in its own little 
| way. 
| Itis instructive to observe the virtues, and 
sometimes the caprices and failings, of humble 
life. We had an excellent opportunity during 
the great part of last summer. One com- 
partment of our zoological promenade, an 
| aquarium, was a large tumbler glass filled 

with sea, water, and mainly tenanted by a 
| sea anemone and a mussel, Other visitors 
were now and then introduced ; but they were 
fleeting mortals, here to-day and gone to- 
morrow. Some infant crabs, as big as your 
finger-nail, would look up ravenously to a 
gay young codling that was swimming in 
mid-water overhead. lf the tender fry sunk 
down to repose, his body was instantly ripped 
open by the pincers of the crabs; so there 
was rapidly an end of him. But, of all sel- 
fish and unamiable creatures, these crabs 
were the very worst. While feasting on the 
murdered carcase, the strongest crab inva- 
riably amused himself by kicking his weaker 
comrades back, and driving every one but 
himself from table. In front, he was stuffing 
his funny flat jaws with tit-bits torn off by 
his finger and thumb ; behind, he was carry- 
ing on a pugilistic contest with his feet. 
We determined to have no more to do with 
crabs, mainly because they would let the sea 
anemone have no rest, but perpetually an- 
noyed him, and made him shrink into 
nothing, by putting their toe-nails into his 
mouth. 

One thing which struck us as particularly 
droll, was that such despicable creatures— 
“the last links of Nature’s chain,” and so 
forth—should presume to have a will of their 
own. The mussel, when put into his crystal 
bath, of course sank down to the bottom of 
the glass, and lay there motionless, like a 
stone. He seemed to us to be just as well off 
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there as anywhere else. ‘ He did not think so 
himself, however. In a day or two he was 
suspended, by a tackle of his own spinning, 
half-way up the inside of the glass, with the 
widest part of his shell downwards, And so 
satisfied was he with his new situation that 
he strengthened and multiplied his cordage, 
as fast as his resources allowed him to do so. 
We could never discover how he reached his 
elevation ; but it must have been by shooting 
forth a self-grappling mooring-rope, and then 
climbing up it with his tongue or foot. 

You may fancy that an oyster, of all 
creatures in the world, would be the one to 
take things coolly and contentedly, as they 
come ; but you are yielding your mind toa 
vulgar delusion. An oyster is very particular 
about lying in a comfortable position in his 
bed. Ifaccident or violence has turned him 
in a wrong one, he fidgets till he gets into the 
right one again. And his right position is 
exactly that which his faithful friend and 
obedient servant, the fishmonger, believes to 
be the wrong one. Both the dissentient 
parties are wise in their generation. The 
object of thé one is to let the fresh tidal stream 
run in and out of his shell as fast as possible, at 
certain epochs of the day ; the interest of the 
other is to confine a table-spoonful of sea-water 
as long there as may be. So the oyster-mer- 
chant deposits the mollusc with its hollow 
shell downwards, while the oyster himself is 
fretful and rebellious till he can repose upon 
the flat valve of his castle. For, besides the 
advantages of ventilation, or water-ation, 
which the pose upon the flat shell secures, the 
oyster is also well aware that his hollow 
valve, when uppermost, serves him as a dome 
capable of sustaining pressure, on the prin- 
ciple of the arch. An oyster, lying on his 
hollow shell, is exactly in the fix of a tortoise 
on his back, not to mention the advantage 
lost of being steadily settled in life instead of 
rocking about in the unstable equilibrium of 
a rolling oyster that can gather no moss. 
Apropos of the moss, our mantel-shelf museum 
contains several beautiful specimens illus- 
trative of the oyster’s sucessful resolution 
never to stand upon his head, if he can help 
it. And those are some hollow oyster-shells, 
from each of which a feathery tuft of delicate 
coralline springs up, like a petrified plume 
growing at the bottom of the sea. If the 
oyster had not been permanently placed upon 
his flat shell, how could that brittle calcareous 
ramification have sprouted so elegantly on his 
concave scull-cap? This native crest of the 
native oyster decides the question of upside 
down. The fish shop individual is all out of 
sorts. Ifyou doubt the vivacity of oysters at 
large, take a walk amongst them any hot 
summer's afternoon when the tide is out. 
Their clatter and spurting, their snapping 
and sucking, make you think they can 
hardly be the same creatures which you are 
accustomed to behold so “mush” and down- 
cast in the condemned cell of a Christmas 
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barrel, after a violent whisking through the 
frosty air. 

Everybody has not seen a sea-anemone, 
although they are multitudinous on many 
parts of our coast. If you take a stroll at 
ebb-tide, below high-water mark, along a 
rocky shore, you will find the boulders plenti- 
fully sprinkled with seeming specks of clotted 
blood. Touch them, and they shrink into a 
thin leathery patch. In the little pools which 
have been left by the retiring waves, you will 
observe apparent flowers of various sizes, 
from a sixpence to a five-shilling piece, and 
mostly of a dull deep crimson tint. You 
might fancy them a knot of self-sown, sub- 
marine German asters. Try to gather one, 
and it withers into nothing, perhaps squirting 
a few drops of water in your face. It is a 
living creature and not a flower, and has 
transformed itself into a cold clot of gore as 


|| . the best means of escaping from your grasp. 


You will have a better chance of capturing 
those which the tide has left entirely dry. 


Here is one, plump and of a good colour. | 


It has nothing to attach it to the limestone 
boulder but the pressure of the atmosphere 
acting on its sucker-like base ; but we may 


rend it to pieces before we can get it off. | 


And there are none to be found (or very 
rarely) on pebbles of a portable size; as if 
the creatures knew which was the safest 
anchorage. We will have it, however, to add 
to our menagerie. It is on the side of the 
block, which is more convenient for us than 
the top. With this lump of stone, I rap, tap, 
tap just above it, taking care not to touch 
its very crushable person. See; it dislikes 
the jar and is beginning to give way. It 
drops, and I catch it in this oyster-shell, 
which contains a tempting little pool of sait- 
water. It settles; we may now put our 
a in our game-bag and march off with it 
ome. 


Tame sea anemones display great wilfulness, 
and, if not properly managed, a sulky temper. 
The grand object is to have them show to 
advantage, and make the best possible display 


with their petals, or arms. To effect this you 
must keep them very hungry ; short commons 
are sure to call forth their attractive endow- 
ments. Like poets, and painters, and dancers, 
and singers—omitting all mention of periodical 
prose-writers—they exercise their talents for 
what they can get, as well as because it is 
their born vocation to please. Every petal is 
a moveable member, whose office is to provide 
for the central mouth. Drop a pin’s-head 
morsel of fish-meat just over the anemone, so 
as to fall, while sinking, between the arms, and 
it is clutched by the one that is nearest to it, 
and packed at once into the digestive reposi- 
tory. But feast your flower, and he doubles 
himself up close, to open no more until he is 
again half-famished. 

Our sea-anemone travelled about the glass, 
by sliding along, sometimes at quite a percep- 
tible rate, on his sucker. 





Now and then his! 
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spirits drooped, while changing his skin, which 
came off occasionally in a filmy cuticle. On 
one occasion only did he try to escape; 
and that was when his water had become 
turbid, by shrimp-flesh put in to feed his 
abominations, the crabs. He climbed up the 
glass until he was almost high and dry. It was 
as much as to ask us to renew his bath. But 
the weather was stormy, and we could not go | 
to the beach for his usual supply. Next 
morning, he lay at the bottom of the tumbler, 
all flabby and unattached. We thought he || 
was dead, but it was only a piece of pouting, | 
In an hour or two he was as cheerful as ever, 
To reward his good conduct, we descended | 
the cliff, and tapped the raging ocean at the 

risk of a good ducking. | 

The sea-anemone was perfectly amiable, in 

comparison with the tenants of an opposite 
tank. Spring water was the element which 
filled a soup-tureen that had ever been inno- 
cent of English mock-turtle. Instead of the | 


| nutritious and delicious and pernicious stuff, 


which, when cold, you may chop with 4 
hatchet, this vase of abstinence had never got 
beyond sorrel and cabbage, with a Sunday 
bouillon in which were swimming mighty 
islands of well-soaked crust. Its contents 
were also maigre during its second phase, On | 
the surface floated a green bunch of water- | 
cress ; in the middle sported a leash of stickle- 
backs, whose only pleasure was to fight and 
dissect each other alive with their dorsal 
thorn ; at the bottom pined a pair of cray-fish, 
hating the light, disgusted at being stared at, 
refusing to eat, and cursing in their heart of 
hearts the villanous temptation of the dead | 
dog in a faggot, which had brought them into 
this pale captivity from their dear dark holes 
on the river’s bank. Be pleasant they would 
not, unless at night, when we were all upstairs | 
and fast asleep. Their hearts were more ob- || 
durate than mine; they stood out so well, | 
and refused to be comforted so completely, || 
that we turned them into a brook, to take 
their chance. And yet they might have been 
amusing, if they had not proved so noc || 
turnaland shy. They are the very miniature | 
of the esculent lobster, only of stronger build, 
and greater tenacity of life, with the further 
claim to close relationship by turning red when 
they are boiled. 

But our quadrupeds !—Of course we had 
quadrupeds. Chance made me acquainted 
with a lovely little animal, the very thing I 
wanted ; at once pretty, convenient and new. 
I wonder the idea never entered my head 
before. That a school-boy should - me up 
to getting a pair of croguenoix / had not 
seen a Croquenoix for years. Those which I 
then saw were the property of a lady who, 
for morning dress, always wore one of those 
pretty silk aprons, with little frilled and 
fringed watch-pockets on each side, about large 
enough to hold a turkey’s egg. But instead 
of eggs, in either pocket she carried a 
Croquenoix. 
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And pray what ds a Croquenoix, sir ? 

I shake my head oracularly, My renewed 
acquaintance with the creatures was thus :— 
Riding in a publiecarriole one day, there sat 
by my side an English schoolboy in full uni- 
form. His father and his schoolmaster were 
on the seat in front. Papa had escaped from 
his counting-room, and manifested a strong 
propensity to drive. I told him he had better 
not ; because, although our horse was. as quiet 
as a three-legged stool, and I had no doubt 
he piloted his own four-wheel with perfect 
safety all the way from the City to Stoke 
Newington, yet here the rule of the road 
differed from that at home; the French go 
to the right, when we turn to the left; so 
he would be sure to pitch into the opposition 
carriole, or get us shoved over the bank into 


| the canal, by one of those heavy-laden things 


with long strong shafts, a couple of high 
wheels, a board or two, and a rope or two, 
which it is impossible for Englishmen to call 
“a waggon.” 

“You are going out a-fishing with your 
papa to-day?” I asked of the lad, “and you 
have got your worms ready in that little 
tin box, with holes in the lid, have you 
not?” 

“I’m going for a visit to England,” he 
“Father happened to 
give me the box, so I thought of carrying in 
it some Croquenoix for sister at home. The 
boys at our school have lots of Croquenoix ; 
Groper has nine of his own catching, and 
Matcher breeds them. Some boys, however, 
keep nothing but birds; others like slow- 
worms the best of all dumb animals. Tom 
Byles talks of taking up the toad and frog 
fancy. Sam Green and Dud to go partners, 
but’ we have dissolved ; he has all the snakes 
and lizards, and I agreed to take the Croque- 
noix, Look, sir, they are fast asleep.” 

I peeped in. cautiously ; the little things 
were each snugged up and rolled into a ball, 
with a long fine silky tail wrapped over their 
nose, like a miniature boa ; they were clad in 
soft light-fawn-coloured fur, with long whis- 
kers, or “smellers,” starting from their muzzle. 
They really were a very pretty, brotherly, 
and even an elegant present. 

“Well, but what’s the use of them, my 
dear? What do they do?” inquired Papa 
with a most utilitarian air. 

“They sleep,” I interrupted, instantly 
volunteering to come'forward as the champion 
of the Croquenoix.. “They sleep to per- 
fection ; and that, I believe, is their principal 
accomplishment.” ‘. 

“Sleep! I don’t see much cleverness in 
that!” 

“I beg your pardon, sir; I see a great 
dea}. Blessed (as Sancho Panza says) be 
the man who invented sleep. It is the 
best way of keeping troublesome people 
quiet. I wish some folks would sleep twenty- 
three hours and three quarters out of every 
twenty-four ; and so would you, if you were 





in my place. In the house where I am 
lodging, sir, there lives on the same floor a 
widow lady, who, as the French say, is very 
lively. Lively! She came over the water 
on purpose to drink the bottled beer here, 
which is celebrated for going off like a fire- 
engine, and which has a pinch of detonating 
powder dropped into every flask before it is 
corked. According to her, beer which’ does 
not burst the bottles, is flat, and not. worth 
drinking. Lively, sir! I don’t wonder she 
was a widow ; fifty husbands could not have 
stood her, with her three daughters and her 
female friend. They, sir, may take pattern 
by the Croquenoix with considerable comfort 
and advantage to their neighbours. The last 
thunder storm—that terrific one at night— 
I was prevented from hearing the magnificent 
bass roulades of aerial music, because, while 
the widow was scolding: with lungs of brass 
—that’s how she killed her husband, sir— 
one daughter amused herself with slamming 
the doors ; another convulsed the piano with 
a grand finale (which never was a finale) ; the 
child screamed with the force of injured in- 
dignation at not being allowed to run out to 
play in the puddles; and the friend kept 
running upstairs and downstairs, like a coach- 
horse shod with pattens of lead. So I gave 
up all chance of hearing the thunder, and 
undressed myself and went to sleep. Pray 
don’t utter a word against the Croquenoix, 
sir ; because, next to Rip Van Winkle, and 
the famous seven, they are perhaps the very 


| best sleepers in the world. As soon as I get 
| back again, I shall set myself up with a pair or 


two.’ 
The resolution was kept, and the creatures 


| have afforded us no little amusement from 


that very day to this. We were then living 
on the outskirts of a rather extensive forest 
in the North of France. Some day I must 
take you for a ramble and a quiet pic-nic 
there, when the orchises are in bloom, and 
the wild strawberries begin to ripen. Oro- 
quenoix, or “crack-walnut,” is the local name 
of a little quadruped which inhabits it. The 
word itself is indeclinable, retaining the same 
form in the plural as in the singular; its 
derivation is not quite clear, as there are no 
noix, or walnuts, in the forest, though notsettes 
or hazel-nuts abound. Muscardin is the name 
which Buffon gives to the species, justly de- 
scribing it as “ the least ugly of all the rats.” 
He thinks that it does not exist in Great 
Britain ; while Ray, who had seen something 
of the kind, says that the little sleeping rat 
which is found in England is not red-haired on 
the back, like that of Italy, and that therefore 
it may be a different animal. There is no 
difference between the French and the Italian 
species, and Aldrovandi has accurately deter- 
mined it; but that laborious author also 
adds that there are two species in Italy—the 
one rare, having a musky odour ; the other, 
more common, without any scent ; and that 
at Bologna both are called Muscardini, on 
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account of their resemblance both in shape 
and size. Our Croquenoix is a scentless 
animal. 

Nowthe leading humanCroquenoix-catchers 
of the place—for foxes, owls, hawks, and 
weasels doubtless frequently prey upon them 
—are French woodmen and English school- 
boys. The latter, tolerably sharp observers, 
say that there is a difference between the 
creatures they find on the south side of the 
Channel, and those which they left behind in 
the woods of Kent atid Devonshire. The 
great point of the Croquenoix, in the estima- 
tion of schoolboy fanciers, is its tail, on the 
length and beauty of which depends its value. 
Every other feature is sure to be pretty, but 
the tail itself is exceedingly fragile and pre- 
carious. If you lay hold of a Croquenoix by 
the tail while he is wide awake and in a state 
of alarm, he will make his escape most 
unexpectedly, by leaving the member (or its 
skin with the fur) in your hand. And a 
Croquenoix is not like a lizard; he cannot 
reproduce the loss. The disfigurement is 
never afterwards repaired. Therefore, the 
importance attached to the tail. The boys 


are the authority that there is a marked dif-, 


ference between the tails of French and 
English Croquenoix. Therefore, they are 
probably, if not two distinct species, at least 
two decided and permanent varieties. 

The Croquenoix makes a round little nest 
of dried leaves, moss, and dead grass, and 
places it on the ground, or on the branch of 
a low bush. Here he sleeps all winter in 
solitary repose ;—every individual having a 
nest to himself—waking now and then on 
mild days, to munch a morsel of his nutty 
store. In confinement, Croquenoix live hap- 
pily enough in company, but the accustomed 
materials of their native habitation. must be 
suppiied to them for bedding ; hair, wool, and 
what we might think warm and comfortable 
proving injurious to their health. It is odd 
that, although their home is amongst the 
trees upon the branches, and in a chalk- 
bottomed forest where there is not a single 
peeoneet. pond or brook, they are neverthe- 
ess very thirsty creatures, and are exceed- 
ingly fond of washing their face and hands, 
Except during rainy weather, the dew on the 
leaves must be the only available water they 
can find. The staple of their diet is nuts; 
almonds are particularly delighted in; but 
they now and then enjoy a green hazel-leaf, 
oraslice of ripe fruit. Wild cherries (merises) 
abound in the forest ; and the stones of these, 
which you find on the ground, often bear 
evidence of having had their kernels emptied 
by Croquenoix. ‘The little beast, in spite of 
his name, is not so foolish as to crack his 
nuts; that would give him unnecessary 
trouble. He makes just one little hole in the 
shell, about as big as a pin’s head, and 
through that he extracts, or laps out, the 
kernel with his tongue. By the way, he laps 
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tame, or very thirsty (I would not say which), 
when you handle him, he will gently lick the 
moisture of perspiration from off your hand, 
Of course, he knows a good nut from a bad 
a as soon as he touches it, without further 
ado. 

Croquenoix readily breed in captivity, pro- 
ducing from five to eight at a birth. They 
come into the world blind and naked, and 
must not be disturbed too early in the nest, 
or the mother will prove infanticide. Other- 
wise, her affection for them is extreme ; to 
secure anest of young ones insures the 
securing of their parent. She will run squeak- 
ing down the branch of a tree into your very 
hand, with the delicate bristles of her tail 
erect, her eyes flashing tiny sparks of fire ; in 
short, the miniature of a raging lioness. And 
her bite, though it won’t do much more than 
draw blood, like a pin-prick, is sharp enough 
to make you cry out “oh!” and laugh at the 
same‘time. When the little ones make their 
appearance out of doors at last, and play 
about with their dam at night—for their 
general habits are completely . nocturnal— 
and whisk their delicate feather-like tails, 
and twinkle their round black bead-like eyes, 
they are very taking little animals, And, as 
in other members of their tribe, those bril- 
liant eyes are so convex and short-sighted, 
that you may watch them close at hand with- 
out their being aware of it, if you will only 
keep yourself quiet and silent. 

The Regents’ Park Gardens might easily 
add another pleasing novelty to their esta- 
blished treasures, by planting a large glass 
ease, like those in the reptile house, with 
turf, and a living hazel-copse, and then filling 
it with a colony of Croquenoix all by them- 
selves. The whole thing could be finished 
and inhabited in a week, and would only cost, 
a very few pounds, But it is certainly some 
objection to its value as an exhibition, that the 
public would gaze on a throng of merely 
sleeping beauties, whose waking exploits 
would be reserved to entertain the keeper 
ne visited them on going his rounds in the 

ark, 

Croquenoix must be kept in strict confine- 
ment, or they will hop off for a ramble, and 
forget to return. Still, they are used to a 
settled home, and like to have an apartment 
which they can call their own. We have 
shut our Croquenoix out of their bed-chamber, 
and they have opened the door with their own 
little hands, to force their way back again in 
spite of us. I say “hands,” because “ fore- 
paws” would pot convey the use that is 
made of them. One poor fellow, being tired 
of a truant excursion in my bed-room, crept 
under the carpet for a quiet day’s rest, and 
was unfortunately crushed there. A wood- 
man, to whom we had given a general order, 
brought us in a large party of Croquenoix. 
Next morning, three of them had ane 
from their cage. One bold fellow was perched 


his drink like a dog or cat ; and if he is very | on the rod which supports the window- 
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curtains ; the other two were cuddled 


| together in the folds of the muslin, fast | 


asleep, and rolled into a ball. In winter 
| their sleep is so sound that respiration is 
| suspended, and they are cold and death-like. 
Many a poor Croquenoix has been thrown 
out of the window by his capturer, under the 
impression that the vital spark had departed, 
while Croquey was only slumbering a little 
more profoundly than usual, and enjoying 
acomplete escape from the troubles of the 
| world. 

But you do not find Croquenoix in your 
French dictionary? You will not be very 
| wrong, if you render the word as “Dormouse.” 


HUSH! 


“T caw scarcely hear,” she murmured, 
“ For my heart beats loud and fast, 
But surely, in the far, far distance, 
I can hear a sound at last.” 
“It is only the reapers singing, 
As they carry home their sheaves ; 
And the evening breeze has risen, 
And rustles the dying leaves.” 


‘Listen! there are voices talking.” 
Calmly still she strove to speak, 
Yet, her voice grew faint and trembling, 
And the red flushed in her cheek. 
“ It is only the children playing 
Below, now their work is done, 
And they laugh that their eyes are dazzled 
By the rays of the setting sun.” 


Fainter grew her voice, and weaker, 
As with anxious eyes she cried, 
“ Down the avenue of chestnuts, 
I can hear a horseman ride.” 
“It is only the deer that were feeding 
In a herd on the clover grass, 
They were startled, aud fled to the thicket 
As they saw the reapers pass.” 





Now the night arose in silence, 
Birds lay in their leafy nest, 
And the deer couched in the forest, 
And the children were at rest; 
There was only a sound of weeping 
From watchers around a bed, 
But Rest to the weary spirit, 
Peace to the quiet Dead ! 


LEGAL HOUSES OF CALL. 


In Chancery Lane, Fetter Lane, Cursitor 
Street, Portugal Street, Gate Street, and 
Basinghall Street, London, there are certain 
— of ease to the Courts of Chancery, 

kruptey, and Insolvency ; antechambers 
to the sponging-houses and debtors’ prisons ; 
houses of call for miserable law-writers, 
for bailiffs’ runners and decayed process- 
servers, with parlours and snuggeries choking 
with expectant insolvents, anxious bank- 
rupts, magnificent sheriffs’ officers, lawyers, 
lawyers’ clerks and blue bags. I would 
rather be excused from giving anything be- 
yond a bare enumeration of these houses and 
persons, since better hands than mine have 








sistctelnenidiiihianiiiias ithe en 
| limned them off. So, avoiding these, I will 
reserve to. myself three judicial houses of 
call:—The Nisi Prius, adjoining the Great 
Hall of Pleas ; the police public, which may 
be over against any one of the metropolitan 
police courts; the assize public, which is 
in the Old Bailey—7he Bailey, of course— 
not far, if you like, from that Ingoldsby-im- 
mortalised victualling - house, the price of 
whose first floor, previous to a fashionable en- 
tertainment, was so condescendingly demanded 
by my Lord Tomnoddy. 

The Nisi Prius public, is by far the most 
aristocratic of the three set down. Indeed, at 
one time it disdained to be called a tavern, and 
rejoiced in the title of Sims’ Hotel—Sims being 
a mythic man, a waiter of Queen Anne’s time, 
traditionally believed to have once lent five 
gold pieces to Sir Richard Steele, and a 
cousin, I opine, of the many mythic Toms, 
Bobs, Sams, Joes, Nells, Dollys, and Betties, 
keeping hotels, taverns, and coffee-houses in 
and about town. Long did Sims hold out 
against the degradation of bar custom. Give 
us the landed gentry, that bring actions about 
| mortgages, and win ’em, and order their 
| rump and dozen, or if they lose ’em, have a 

magnum of claret in at once to drown their 
sorrow. Every witness in the palmy days 
of Sims was as good as a crown bowl of punch 
to the house. Every consultation between a 
lawyer and client involved a bottle of wine at 
least. Verdicts were dinners at a guinea 
a head, Litigants would think nothing of 
spending their two or three guineas a-piece 
over a trifling affair like an injunction in 
Chancery or a rule to show cause. But when 
top boots and Hessian boots had quite gone 
out; when the hand of the great logician— 
Death—had solved all Lord Eldon’s doubts ; 
when, finally, brooms had made themselves felt 
in the Augean stables of the law, and the abo- 
minable arrest by mesne process was abolished, 
Sims sank, to rise no more as an hotel. The 
rumps and dozens, the crown bowls, the 

uinea dinners, took wing with the tops and 

essians, Lord Eldon’s doubts, and the forty- 
shilling judgments. Sims would have come 
to grief and bankruptcy had not Sims (repre- 
sented for the time by its landlord, Bobo, a 
worthy man, nephew of the Lord Chancellor's 
purse-bearer)—had not, as I say, Sims been 
wise. Sims manfully put its shoulder to the 
wheel, and went the whole hog in the pewter 
and pint pot line; and, though keeping the 
words “ Sims’ Hotel” in raised stucco letters. 
over the first-floor windows, became thence- 
forth, to all intents and purposes, a public- 
house, 

During the long vacation, when lawyers 
and pheasants are on the wing; when the 
Bar migrate to Baden, and the Bench to 
Brussels ; when clients and debtors breathe, 
and walk no more in fear of that fell tap on 
the shoulder, far worse than rheumatism or 
sciatica, which presages the evil deeds of 


John Doe ; when bailiffs slumber, turnkeys 
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nod, and the hinges of Mr. Nebuchadnezzar’s 
friendly portals grow rusty for lack of visitors, 
Sims drives a trade which may be familiarly 
designated as “slack.” Two or three anti- 

uated ushers and criers, messengers and 
doortatwpere of the Law Courts adjacent are 
faithful customers, but are no great shakes. 
Your Nisi Prius underlings are mostly tem- 
perate men, who, when they do drink, affect 
mostly sherry and water, cold—shrub and 
water, cold—and similar mild and long-lasting 
potations. It is your criminal, but especially 
your insolvency men who drink quick, and 
frequently, and strongly, and always. De- 
tectives generally take glasses of sherry in 
rapid succession and with an unmoved coun- 
tenance; for no quantity of sherry in any 
number of glasses was ever known to make 
a detective tipsy. Simple policemen take, as 


(Condueted by 


——————————— 
devils, whom I may call the helpers, and 
“odd' men” in the stable of law—the soullions 
in the kitchen of justice—the bucks on the 
cab-stand of equity. One or two of the in- 
evitable class’ of ruined clients, half-mad and 
wholly heart-broken, haunt the coffee-room, 
together with a pitiable object with red 
whiskers, a drink-embossed face, a shambling 
gait, who was really a Member of Parliament 
—an Irish Member—a very, very long time 
ago, who had a fine estate, and who begs a 
little and borrows a little, but drinks a great 
deal more than either—or than he eats, now, | 
Whisky, and late hours, and want, have 
cracked his voice; but he can sing “ Silent, 
oh, Moyle” and “ You remember Ellen” 
yet, in a style to make the tears tremble 
on your eyelids, and the half-crown you 
know he is immediately afterwards about 


a rule, neat gin, accompanying the act of|to borrow leap out of your pocket, almost 
bibation with a frown, and following it | spontaneously. 


with a backhanded wipe of the lips and a 
municipal cough. But your insolvency man, 
your bankruptcy man, your notice-server, 
your process-taker, your tipstaff, — these 

the men who love Bacchus. Not late 
topers are they; for almost invariably they 
hail their homeward-bound omnibuses about 
ten minutes’ after the rising of the court ; 
but day-drinkers, perpetual runners out after 
“drains” and “whets,”—men who, if you do not 
find them at their posts, are sure to be “over 
the way,” or “have just stepped out,” or are 
“round the corner.” I knew a public-house 
(The File, Sheddle Street, Lincoln’s-inn) whose 
morning custom, arising from insolvency 
officials, who drank hot gin-and-water between 
the hours of eight and 


ten every morning, 
could not have been less than three hundred 


pounds a year. They may be nervous men, 
these -matutinal topers; and, living con- 
stantly in an atmosphere of ruin, and blighted 
hopes, and shattered fortunes, and delusive 
speculations, may be afraid that, constantly 
about the court as they are, they may come 
to ruin themselves one day, and go through 
the court, and so take plenty of gin-and- 
water to keep their “peckers” up. Or per- 
chance (and this was suggested to me by au 
envious man) they may, as promotion in the 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency Courts is regu- 
lated by seniority, be desirous of drinking 
their seniors to death, and thereby stepping 
into their vacant shoes. At all events, these 
early, and potent, and constant “drains” give 
these old boys habitually a groggy look, a 
fuddly look, not to say a drunken look. Their 
faces are the coffins of unnumbered “ sixes” of 
gin-and-water, and the pimples and grog- 
blossoms are the nails thereon. 

But I havediverged from “Sims.” Besides 
the old officials: (pippin-faced, white-headed 
old gentlemen mostly, with spotless white 
neck-cloths fastened with silver buckles), there 
come to the bar, during the dead: season, a 
sprinkling of the broken-down touters, 
message-carriers, doers of odd jobs, poor 


| 
| 
} 





But, when Term is on—when the new trial 
paper is full, and the old cause list not half 
exhausted : you should see Sims then! Its 
choked-up bar, its barricaded entry, its 
crowded parlour and coffee-room, its thronged 
bed-rooms. Avalanches of hats tumble up 
and down stairs like inky snowballs ; parch- | 
ment is as common as whitey-brown paper ; 
the pot-boy ties his shoes with red tape, and 
as for ink, my gracious! The customers | 
drink it by quarts, so to speak. They suck it | 
up in goose-quills, and pour it into the | 
bowels of reams of foolscap paper. Then, 
such an eager pressing; such a jostling, 
squeezing, Satten~héllinn hand-shaking, 
fist-shaking, “dear friend.” calling, “ infernal 
scoundrel ” calling ; such depth and acumen 
of criticism displayed on the learning of 
judges, the eloquence of counsel, the tact of 
solicitors, the boldness of witnesses, the dis- 
cernment (or stupidity) of jurymen. Such 
congratulations and free-hearted offers to 
stand “glasses round.” On the other hand, 
such lamentations, and mournful looks, and 
sullen drinking in corners, and passionate 
recrimination. O Sims, Sims! 

Yet another legal “ public”’—an hostelry 
of civil law can I find. Know you the 
lane where the smell of parchment and red | 
tape, the air redolent of wig-powder and 
pounce tell of the deeds that are done in 
their clime? Know you the lane that is 
narrow and crooked, and dirty, and ill | 
savouring as the laws which are twisted, and 
tortured, and garbled, and misconstrued, in 
the courts round about? Know you the lane | 
which the barrister paces in full forensic cos- 
tume—in undisguised wig and gown—a legal 
knight of the road—with brief clutched closely 
in his hand as though it were'a pistol and he 
would say, “ Your fee or your life?” Know you 
the lane where sharp-eyed little men hold fox- 
like converse at street corners, or beneath the 
shadoW of the ancient gateway of Lincoln's Inn 
con, anxiously, ravenously, huge skins of 
ment—the ‘skins once of innocent, woolly- 
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coated, mild-eyed, meek-nosed sheep, but now 
the devil's letter-paper, begrimed with hideous 
abracadabras of engrossment : “ whereases” 
and “ furthermores,” and “as aforesaids,” and 
the devil only (and his attorneys and soli- 
citors) know what besides. Know you this 
lane ? 

Slinking cut of this ill-omened thoroughfare, 
in a shabby, shambling, downcast manner, and 
not turning boldly out of it at a respectable 
angle, is a little frowsy street with no tho- 
roughfare at the end thereof, save a maze 
of horrible little courts and alleys. This is 
Anathema Street, leading to Maranatha 
Buildings, Bell Alley, Book Court, and Candle 
Row. The grass grows between the uneven 
paving stones in the road ; no sound of wheels 
is ever heard save that of some dismal cab 
landing a captive at Mr. Nebuchadnezzar’s 
spunging-house. Once, as legends tell, a 
printer’s boy, going with a truck full of 
“forms” ready for “machining” towards 
Boot Lane, lost himself in the solitudes of 
Anathema Street. Amid the shades of even- 
ing his errant vehicle ran with dreadful con- 
cussion against one of the many’ posts that 
hamper, like as pleas or special demurrers do 
justice, the ingress to Maranatha Buildings. 
The imprisoned types burst their “ chases ;” 
the “blocks” (the 
trated one) flew hither and thither, and splat 
{imperfect of split) into countless fragments. 
The forms fell 


« with hideous ruin and combustion down 


To bottomless perdition.” 


They went into irretrievable “ pie ;” dnd the 
clattering “chases” woke up hoarse, bron- 
chital echoes in Mr. Nebuchadnezzar’s back- 
yard, and rung shriekingly the iron bars and 
stanchions of Mr. Haman’s “ lock-up,” and 
shook the yellow rotten window blinds of 
Messrs. Faggot, Skewball, and Wrack’s par- 
lours, till the greasy, dusky, worsted tassels 
dropped from their frayed cords, and the 
mouldy title-deeds and law papers in the 
battered japanned cases with half-effaced 
initials trembled again. Small bands of juve- 
nile wreckers came down that night and next 
morning to gaze upon the ruined newspaper, 
and made savage forays on its scattered frag- 
ments. There was joy in Maranatha Buildings. 
Young savages careered about with “ chases” 
round their necks like quadrangular dogs’ 
collars, and infants of tender years sucked 
leaden lollipops of “ bourgeois” and “ non- 
pareil.” 

In the maze of courts’ and alleys I have 
cursorily mentioned — somewhere in the 
midst of its intricacies, but where I cannot 
exactly tell, for I never knew—is the place 
of public entertainment known as The File, 
Dorothy Casay, landlady. D.C. is a widow. 
The deceased Casay was clerk to Messrs, 
Caveat and Emptor of Scrivener’s Yard. He 
came to his end one day in Fleet Street, some- 
how between a Hansom cab, an advertising 
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van, and a somewhat too heavily laden blue 
bag. That was before the abolition of the 
law of deodand; and Messrs. Caveat. and 
Emptor managed to screw some pretty pick- 
ings out of the cab proprietor and the van 
advertiser ; which, together with their own 
munificence to the relict of a servant who had 
died as it were on the field of battle—writs 
in his pocket, and harness (in the shape 
of the blue bag) on his back—and the sub- 
scription of friends and admirers, enabled 
Mrs. Casay to _——— the goodwill and 
stock of The File public-house before-men- 
tioned. 

Let us put an appearance upon The File. 
It is a house all corners. The surrounding 
houses seem to have made aggressive inroads 
upon it, and to have oousmnel it out of shape. 
Its outer side is beset with snares, pitfalls, 
impediments, obstacles—all like Law. Bar- 
bers’ poles, dyers’ poles, the sign of a rival 
public-house hard by, the crane of a hop- 
warehouse, project inst and about its 
walls, as if emblematical of the sticks and 
staves of Law. As I have said that I don’t 
know the exact situation of The File, you 
must thread half-a-dozen little lanes and 
courts ; take care you don’t fall into the sub- 
terranean cobbler’s stall opposite the eel-pie 
shop; then if you leave the heterogeneous 
shop on your right—the species of legal 
marine store shop, where are sold old writs, 
old declarations, old warrants, ink-bottles, 
deed-cases, blue-bags—the rusted; battered, 
mouldy ruins of the paraphernalia of Law— 
the thousand and one twopenny-halfpenny 
|wlicknacks garnered together here from the 
| field of the Westminster Waterloo—nicknacks 
more interesting, more suggestive, and often 
more genuine than the rusted eagles, flat- 
tened bullets, and rusted cuirasses, of which 
|so plentiful a — grows on the road from 
Brussels to Waterloo ;—avoid all these traps, 
obstacles, and stumbling-blocks, and you will 
come upon The File suddenly. It is all cor- 
ners inside as well as out. You go up stairs 
to the cellar, and tumble down steps to the 
bars. There are windows where no windows 
should be, and doors everywhere but where 
they should properly be. Everything in the 
interior reminds you, in its fantastic shape- 
lessness, of that dreadful octagonal apart- 
ment invented for the ruthless Italian, which 
diurnally collapsed, until its hapless inventor 
—confined therein by his ungrateful patron— 
was crushed to death. Cobwebs: flourish in 
The File. So do ink-stains; for the profes- 
sion of its frequenters renders the frequent 
scribbling of memoranda, appointments, 
notes of information, addresses of “ parties,” 
necessary; aud the bulgy inkstand (like a 
pewter pot cut down), with the “ black sea of 
thought ” thickened to a comfortable degree 
of muddiness’ therein, and the stumpy pens, 
with the dirty, fractured wafers — crumbs 
from some rich lawyer’s table—are in constant 
requisition, are passed and repassed across 
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ce ee ne 
the bar, in fact, till the taps are as inky as| guous tableau has been what is called a “ dig- 


they are beery. Each customer of The File 
has his corner—a corner which he would not | 
lightly resign. Old Bags of the Twelve | 
Clerks’ office, a high-dried old man, with a| 
struggling shirt-frill and a very large silver | 
chain, has his corner, where he reads the Law 
Times with dreary assiduity, and mumbles 
rather than smokes his cheroots. He imbibes 
largely ; but it is his peculiarity never to have 
more than one glass of spirits and water 
daily: artfully contriving, however, to have 
the whisky-tap turned into it at stated inter- 
vals—just to soften it, as he calls it. It is 
my firm belief, so frequently are these “soften- | 
ings” resorted to, that he frequently gets to 
a tumbler of raw whisky before the after- 
noon is out. Bags is supposed to have once 
amassed immense wealth through the ex- 
ercise of the somewhat anomalous profession 
of “trustee.” He is always being executor, 
or guardian, or secretary, or auditor to some- 
Seer or something ; and his calumniators— 
what good man is free from them ?—declare 
that he grinds the noses of widows, and skins 
the flints that are the patrimony of orphans. 
Little Stagg, Caveat and Emptor’s runner, 
asseverates that Bags “would rob an angel 
of his flannel jacket.” 

Between Bags and the corner of the bar 
where little Stagg (a measly little man 
generally covered with bits of straw or flue, 
and the cuffs and sleeves of whose coat glisten 
with a greasy sheen brought about by much 
leaning on pewter counters) drops in for what 
he calls a “ dandy,” that is to say, twopenny- 
worth of gin—there hangs in a tarnished 
frame stuck over with bulbous scrolls, much 
chipped and cracked, a picture which has been 
a considerable traveller in its time, has seen 
some vicissitudes, and if the sums at which it 
has occasionally been valued are to be taken 
into account, would be entitled to think any- 
thing but small beer of itself. The subject of 
this performance leaves open a wide field for 
conjecture either through the smoke and dirt 
by which the canvas is obscured, the dubious 





light in which it is hung, or a pervading 
haziness of treatment. The only figure 
plainly discernable is that of a patriarch in 
a beard, a wide-awake hat, and a scarlet 
saberdine or Benjamin; and opinions are 
ivided, and connoisseurs vary, as to whether 
this individual is intended to represent the 
father of the prodigal son, one of the chaste 
Susannah’s senile admirers, Abraham turning 
Hagar out of doors, or King Lear in the 
storm. Bags—who is a matter-of-fact man, 
without an ounce of poetry in his conforma- 
tion—declares the subject of the picture to be 
the nocturnal irruption of a fox into a farm- 
yard, and that the patriarch is an indignant 
farmer, roused from his peaceful couch. Mrs. 
Casay is doubtful and timid of expressing an 
opinion ; but I think she privately leans to 
the creed that the figure in the Benjamin is 
Mother Redcap telling fortunes. This ambi- 


count” picture. It is supposed that Venere, 
the broker of Tick Street, either picked up 
at Tompkin’s weekly picture sale in Princes 
Street, Soho, for a matter of half-a-dozen 
shillings, or that it was an “execution” lot, 
distrained for some non-forthcoming rent, 
From Venere (who is a crack upholsterer now, 


and sells stupendous articles of furniture to | 
confiding married couples, admirably suited | 


to the ever-occurring mutabilities of fashion, 
for they never last more than six months) 


this wondrous picture passed to Mr. Cephalug | 
Procriss, the famous bill discounter of Tala- | 
vera Place and Knaves Inn, who handsomely | 


presented it to young Sassafrass of the Life 


Guards Puce, together with twelve dozen | 
of the Duke of Albufera’s admired sherry, | 
several camels’ bits, a Turkish yataghan, and | 
seventy-five pounds in cash, all on the sole and | 
fragile security of a slip of paper, stamped— | 
just as a matter of form—on which was | 
written some harmless nonsense about Sassa- | 
two hundred and | 
fifty pounds that day twelve months—harm- | 
less, indeed to Sassafrass, for he never paid, | 
and never meant to pay ; although, to be sure, | 
Procriss—(he has a magnificent series of | 


frass promising to pay 


army lists, bound in scarlet morocco and 
? 


gold in his library, and knows the standing | 
of every man in the service as well as the | 
adjutant-general)—did contrive to extract the | 
two hundred and fifty out of the Dowager | 
Lady Marjoram, the guardsman’s maternal | 
Sassafrass gave the picture to Made- | 
moiselle Friboulette of the corps de bald. | 
She gave it to her admirer, Richard Bower, | 
twenty-eighth violin in the orchestra of the | 


aunt. 


Italian opera. He raffled it at the “Scra- 


pers” in Drury Lane for two pounds, | 
It was won by Burley- | 


eleven and sixpence, 
bumbo, the violincello-player, who bartered it 


it to his butcher (who had a taste for the fine | 


arts). He, coming to grief, pawned it for 
fifteen shillings. Hence it passed into the 


discount trade again; was made to repre- | 
sent the value of hundreds of pounds, was | 


then sold and resold again for a few shillings 
—for a suit of old clothes—for spirits and 
tobacco. 
a Correggio, a Guercino, and a Domenichino. 


It has been “ put in” at gentlemen’s sales, | 


and has knocked about auction rooms, and 
flapped in the wind outside brokers’ sho 

Now, it is the temporary property of Mr. Grip, 
sub-officer to the sheriffs. Mr. Grip would 


like to sell it, or to raffle it, or to let it out | 


on hire, or to do anything with it by which 
money could be obtained; but the scarlet 
patriarch is so well known—so infamousl 
notorious, in fact—in the society with whic 


Mr. Grip mixes, that none of his acquaintances | 


can be persuaded to bid for it, or take a chance 
in it, or hire it, or speculate in or upon it in 
any manner whatsoever. So Mr. Grip has 
hung it up here, at The File, in the vain hope 
that some nobleman overtaken by a. shower, 
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some belated connoisseur, or escaped lunatic 
may one day suddenly be taken with, and 
bid a gigantic sum for, it. 

The corner opposite the shelf, where the 
| gouty bottles of “Shrub,” “Cloves,” “Loveage,” 
| and “ Orange Boven” stand: is the chosen 

resort of Mr. Large and Mr. Broad, two very 
| fatold men. They are both equally corpu- 
| Ient, they both breathe stertorously, have 
| curly grey hair, and no whiskers, They both 
| wear broad-brimmed hats, spectacles, and low 
| shoes. You might easily take them for twins. 
| But they are not. They are not even friends, 
| in the proper sense of the term, but simply 
| chance acquaintances, Their professions are 
| noteven similar. Large is in the law—chancery 
clerk in Lambert, Falstaff, and Armitage’s 
ofiice ; but Broad is supposed to be head cook 
at a west-end hotel. Large has used The File 
| for years; but Broad droppedin “ promis- 

cuous” during the cholera season to have a 
| glass of ginger brandy. These two fat men 

saw, loved, admired one another momentarily. 
| They were made for one another. They ex- 

changed fat. They became living looking- 
glasses to one another. They do not talk, 
| but sit opposite each other on low stools, 
| staring and breathing hard, and occasionally 
interchanging pinches from dumpy snuff- 
boxes. Each holds a glass of gin-and-water 





warm on his knee—each “ stands” alternately 
| fresh fourpenn’orths. I am certain if either of 
| these gross men were to absent himself, the 


other would not long survive. 
Apart from these regular customers, The 
| File is frequented by flying hordes of legal 
Bohemians, writ-servers, hangers about the 
courts, bailiffs’ assistants, and, specially, “law 
writers,” wretched men with red noses, hoarse 
| voices, tattered apparel and trembling hands— 
| #0 trembling, that you are amazed at their 
| ability to execute the magnificent examples of 
| penmanship by which they live. The File is 
| their house of call. Of all the gifts, abilities, 
| or varied craftsmanship they once possessed 
—of classical educations, splendid opportu- 
nities, honourable employments, they have 
left but this sole cunning of the hand. Here 
_ they wait in sodden silence, or shiftless 
gossip, until their services are called into 
request, until some piece of writing has 
| to be executed for a neighbouring office. 
| When their labour is over they drink the 
| hire—then wait again, and write, and drink, 
| and die, 
One more regular customer, the customer 
| of The File. This is old Mr. M‘Adam of 
Flagstone chambers, Stoney Square. He 
| comes punctually at five o’clock every day, 
| and has a pint of a peculiar hard, dry, 
_ stinging, thorny port-wine, all to himself at 
the bar, standing. He is six feet high, with 
very large grey whiskers and petrified grey 
eyes. His teeth are horribly white—with a 
| death-like, polishless glare such as some den- 
| tists have, and divers schoolmasters. He wears 
| & white neckcloth, or rather a white scarf, 
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decorated in the centre with a diamond 
brooch. He is what you call a “hard” 
man; the hardest, sharpest, most ruthless 
practitioner in the profession—or was at 
least, having resigned active practice lately 
to his second son, also six feet high and 
also a very hard man. He keeps a little 
office yet to himself in his son’s chambers, in 
the which he does any bold bit of extraordi- 
narily scarifying business that may be on 
hand, for the pure love of its hardness. 





SUMMER IN ROME. 


Tr does not fall to the lot of every stranger 
who visits the Eternal City to pass the whole 
of the summer-months in Rome. Various 
circumstances compelled me to remain there 
from November eighteen hundred and fifty-one 
till the end of October in the following year. 

The end of March brought heavenly days, 
so soft and balmy that, in the full confidence 
of summer being at hand, every one threw off 
warm clothing, and appeared in light and gay 
habiliments ; shortly afterwards the summits 
of the Alban hill and the Lionessa, lying at 
the back of the Sabine range, were again 
covered with snow. In April, however, fine 
weather must, sooner or later, come, and come 
at last it did; and nowhere does the Roman 
spring wear a lovelier aspect than from the 
Casa Tarpeia. As I looked down upon the 
mingled masses of houses, gardens and vine- 
yards, which lie between us and the Palatine, 
my eye roved delighted from the tender green 
of vines with their graceful foliage and curling 
tendrils, to the darker hue of orange-trees, 
‘pines and cactuses, one of which has taken 
root on the very edge of the supposed Tar- 
peian rock, a the summit of a precipice 
no longer formidable, except from the dirt 
beneath. Mingling with the green are a 
a of roses, and the pink and white 

lossoms of almond and peach trees. As the 
season advances appear apricots, straw- 
berries, figs and grapes in succession. Think 
of apricots, and very good ones too, at two 
bajocchi, or a penny a pound! The Romans 
eat strawberries—which are the small acid 
kind, but have an agreeable flavour—with 
wine and sugar; even raspberries are now to 
be had in Rome. Next come peaches, also 
very good, though not to be compared with 
our hot-house fruit, partly because you 
scarcely ever get them ripe. It is a great diffi- 
culty in Rome to obtain fruit that has been 
left on the tree till it is matured. I found it 
best to make an agreement with the owner 
of a garden in the immediate neighbourhood ; 
whom I persuaded to let the fruit stay on the 
tree till it was fit to eat. The figs in this 
garden were delicious ; a small green kind, 
from which, when they were ready to gather, 
a single drop of transparent golden honey 
issued, as an indication of the sweets within. 
The Romans prefer the kind called pizzitelli, 
a long pointed grape with a thick skin and 
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hard fleshy texture without juice. In July, 
in addition to quantities of other fruits and 
vegetables, the stalls are heaped up with a 
species of gourd or water-melon. They are 
cut in two and disposed of in slices to the 
numerous applicants. Anything more unin- 
viting I have seldom seen, but the Romans 
devour these melons with the greatest avidity. 
The colour is exactly that. of raw meat, and 
the large black seeds are dispersed throughout 
like raisins in a loaf. 

A striking feature in the streets of Rome 
is the mass of flowers, made up in bouquets, 
which are offered for sale, more or less, 
throughout the whole year. After the 
camellias and violets of the carnival are over 
in February, pansies, anemones, ranunculuses 
and other spring flowers appear in profusion, 
followed by roses of every description. These 
last till dahlias close the productions of the 
summer. I do not think the flowers them- 
selves can vie with the finest examples of 
English floriculture; but they are made up by 
the Roman gardeners into effective bouquets, 
which, though a little formal, are very showy. 
They are tied together first in small bunches 
round slender sticks ; then all together in one 
compact mass, so as to make a regular pattern 
with the colours, and they look certainly very 
gay both in the street and as the ornament. of 
a drawing-room-table. The deficiency of 
hyacinths is atoned for by the variety and 
beauty of the camellias; which, in the gardens 
of the Villa Doria Pamfili and elsewhere in 
Rome, form a splendid show, and, from the size 
of the trees, continue a long time in flower. 

Frequently during the. summer I did not 
= the Casa Tarpeia (where I lived) for 

ays together, seeking refreshment on the 
terrace at the top of the house rather than 
encountering the close oppressive atmosphere 
of the streets below. There the evening air 
is always refreshing, whatever may have been 
the heat during the day, and the glorious 
panorama presented.to the eye, lighted up at 
sunset in colours which no pen can describe, 
is a delight never to be forgotten. Earth and 
sky are contending with each other in a 
rivalry of hues and tints, bidding defiance 
alike to painter and poet. The Sabine hills 
rise with their bare craggy sides and pointed 
summits seldom visited. save by the foot of 
some wandering shepherd, “flushed like the 
vain-bow or the ring-dove’s neck,” beneath the 
evening sky. At the foot of the range you 
see the picturesque heights of Monticelli and 
Palombara, which you long to explore, though 
probably it is distance alone which lends 
enchantment to the view. Further on, Tivoli 
sparkles in the setting sun, and gleams in 
white lines along the olive-clothed hill. The 
desolate Campagna with its interesting lines 
of aqueducts, its tombs. and solitary towers, 
and shapeless masses of ruins with which the 
fancy may everlastingly busy itself, affords in 
its wide extent an inexhaustible variety of 
exquisite tones compensating, to the artist, 
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for the want of a greater variety of objects, 
In some parts the shadow lies in deep blue 
ultramarine streaks like the sea itself, soft. 
ening away into a thousand different hues 
of brown, orange, or purple. Here and 
there the rich cultivation of the Campagna 
shews itself in broad patches of brilliant green, 
the whole so blended together in one gay 
fantastic carpet of nature’s weaving canopied 
over by the glowing sky, that one would fain 
believe the earth has decked herself with 
consciousness for some great festival. The 
moment before sunset is the most beautiful, 
The Alban hill is sometimes of a deep trans- 
parent blue, the ridge cutting clear against 


the sky in one dark mass, whilst Frascati, | 


Boeca di Passa, and Marini lower down, are 
lighted up in sunshine, and seem almost 
within speaking distance. The Palatine with 
its high walls of supporting brickwork, flames 


with a ruddy glow which the richest palette | 


of the landscape painter would compete with 
in vain. The whole fagade of the hill opposite 
to the Capitoline and on the sides of the 


Forum and Aventine, has been fronted with | 


brick, to prevent the rock from giving way 
under the enormous weight of the masses of 
building constituting all together the palace 
of the Ceesars, which six successive emperors, 
beginning with Augustus, heaped upon it. At 
this moment, while parts of the city and the 


landscape stand out in prominent relief, the | 


cupolas and towers of churches shining as.if 


illuminated, deep purple floating shadows steal | 
between the masses, gradually and insensibly | 


encroaching till the light fades away. 

If it be true, as certain philosophers assert, 
that there is something even in the misfortunes 
of our best friends not altogether displeasing 
to us: and we are apt to envy rather than 
sympathise in, enjoyments beyond our reach, 


it may be some consolation to those whose | 


destiny forbids them to wander on a foreign 
shore, to know that the rosy glories of Italian 
sunrises and sunsets are after all, like —_ 
other good thing, to be paid for, and at a hig 
price. The especial plagues of Rome are 
moths, flies, fleas and mosquitoes ; these are 
all more or less developed by the end of Mareh 
or beginning of April. As soon as the first 
moth appears, it is high time to stitch up im 
coarse linen ,well powdered with pepper, every 
article of dress or furniture of which wool or 
fur forms a part. If you are absent for the 
summer, or take up your carpets whilst you 
are at home, these, likewise, must be stite 


up and peppered, or they will be eaten full of | 


holes before they are laid down again. Flies, 
which in northern countries are seldom very 
annoying, and are looked upon rather as pr- 
vileged imnocent household insects, are im 
Rome a source of torment. By the end of 
June they swarm in such numbers that the 
windows are literally black with them. The 
frames become so thickly covered with spots 
that they seem almost opaque. In the opinion 
of Italian women-servants, it is quite 
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to wash them off, because, before the end of 
the week it will be just as bad aguin, and you 
may therefore consider yourself fortunate if 
ou succeed in enforeing the washing now 
and then during the summer. It is scarcely 

ible to sit or lie in peace, for the flies 
crawl over your face and hands the whole 
day long with an unconquerable pertinacity, 
which becomes at last go irritating that you 
end by wishing the nurseries of Rome still 
produced a race of Domitians. Of fleas—a 
subject never to be delicately discussed—a 
volume might be easily written. “In Ger- 
many and England,” said a friend to me, 
“we should not think of naming fleas ; but 
here they form a prineipal topic of conver- 
sation.” During the day there is no hope 
of evading these tormentors, for no care on 
your own part can secure you against them, 
You bring them in yourself from the streets, 
and every one who comes into the house 
imports a fresh supply in their clothes. The 
infliction becomes at times perfectly intole- 
rable, aud you feel that philosophy avails as 
little in the case of fleas, as in that of tooth- 
ache, to make you endure it patiently. At 
night you may, however, with good manage- 
ment, be free from them; but now a new 
plague appears. The windows must be closed 
just at the right moment before sunset, 
otherwise—and often, indeed, in spite of all 
you can do—swarms of gnats effect an ‘entry, 
and you are victimized the whole night. All 


ene do not suffer equally from mosquito 
ites, but I have seen instances where eve 

individual sting beeame an inflamed wound, 
and continued to annoy for weeks. I found that 
as the heat inereased the bites became more 


irritating and poisonous, At length, after 
three successive nights, without having even 
closed my eyes, my face and hands bein 
covered with stings, I rose in despair ant 


|| stitched together ten breadths of muslin, with 


which, ere sunset, my bed was safely canopied 
over, and from that time I slept in peace, I 
heard the enemy buzzing outside in a tone of 
sharp excitement, but they were hencefor- 
ward harmless. 

Spiders form the next most important 
feature in the history of Roman entomology. 
A naturalist would indeed be delighted with 
the great variety of species. Windows are 
naturally the place where they most willingly 
establish therselves, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of flies. It was a subject of curio- 
sity to me to observe how every morning new 
cobwebs appeared to replace those which I 
had caused to be swept away the day before, 
much to the astonishment of my Italian 
damsel, who found cobwebs quite too much a 
matter of course in a household ever to think 
of removing them. The labours of Arachne 
seem generally to be respected in Rome, and 
I recollect noticing with amazement, the first 
time I was here, how the gratings which pro- 
tect the lower range of windows in every 
palace are choked up with spiders’ webs, 
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accumulating from one year to another, till 
they present at last a solid mass. Rome 
teaches us what different ideas are attached 
to the same in different countries. In the 
North we associate with the word Palace the 
notion that as such buildings are usually the 
dwellings of the high-born or wealthy— 
luxury, refinement, comfort, and cleanliness 
must necessarily prevail there. In Romea 
oe saying expresses the belief that 
palaces are the natural receptacles, by every 
law human and divine, of all descriptions 
of filth. 

Another constant but harmless intruder 
into houses where flower-pots are kept upon 
balconies, is a small species of ant. I 
first noticed them as I sat one eveni 
reading at the open window, and chanel 
that a regular procession of them crossed the 
balcony and entered the room. Ere long I 
remarked that a returning procession was 
going on at the same time; after which I dis- 
covered that the object of the expedition was 
a plate of sweet cakes kept in a little cabinet 
at the other end of the room. When this 
was removed the tiny creatures entirely dis- 
appeared. I brought it back, and they imme- 
diately returned to it. Their instinct proved 
unerring in all the experiments which [I 
amused myself with making. I placed the 
cake sometimes on a table, sometimes on @ 
high secretaire, where they always in a very 
short time found it out, though I could per- 
ceive no traces of them when nothing was to 
be had. As these little ants did not bite or 
annoy us otherwise, we lived in peace with 
them. One morning, however, my servant 
brought’ me an intruder of a less innocent 
character, the sight of which rather startled 
me.. It was a small scorpion, which she had 
found close to the window, “ beside the chair 
where you sit when you are reading, Signora.” 
It was not full grown, but was a most malig- 
nant-looking creature with claws and tail. I 
shut it up in a box, and sent it as a present 
to one of the gentlemen im the house who was 
a collector. ‘The next day I was told that a 

int of natural history had been decided to 
be a matter of fact which I had always looked 
upon as a fable ; namely, that the scorpion is 
really guilty of suicide. The young men of 
the house assembled together,. influenced, as 
they assured me, by a pure scientific desire of 
knowledge, to make the experiment. They 
placed the creature on the top of one of the 
iron German stoves with which the Casa 
Tarpeia is fitted up, and surrounded it with 
glowing coals. It moved about for a short 
time in great excitement, when, finding escape 
impossible, it inflicted a wound in the side 
with its pincers, then injected into the 
opening the poison from the tail with a 
trifling noise, and instantly fell down dead. 

The long summer evenings may be spent. 
with great enjoyment in the various villas 
in the suburbs of Rome; though access to 
them is now much more difficult than before 
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the revolution. ‘Che Villa Borghese is, for 
instance, open only for Saturday, and even 
then, you are compelled to make a long circuit 
of the walls before you are admitted at a 
side entrance, the principal gate, close to the 
Porta del Popolo, _— permanently closed. 
The grounds have been deplorably laid waste. 
The noble pines which formerly constituted 
their chief ornament are, for the most part, 
cut down ; from the Casino, here, as well as 
from the Villas Ludovici and Albani, you 
have enchanting views of the Campagna and 
neighbouring hills, lighted up by an ever- 
changing succession of glowing tints. 

A public walk or drive is now being made 
along two sides of the Palatine fronting the 
Capitoline and Aventine hills, on the piece 
of ground purchased by the Emperor of 
Russia for the purpose of making excavations, 
and afterwards presented by him to the 
Roman Government, in return for which his 
Imperial Majesty has received presents of 
various statues from the galleries of the 
Vatican. I watched the workmen digging | 
and carrying away earth as I sat in my 
balcony, and from time to time descended, to 
see how they were going on. On the side 
next the Aventine under the beautiful ter- 
raced walk of the Villa Mills, the lower 
stories of dwelling-houses have been laid 
a They lie outside the ancient wall of 
the Palatine’ (the substructions of which are 
visible), and in many of the chambers the 
stucco still remains upon the walls, decorated 
with coarse arabesque paintings. Many frag- 
ments of marble cornices and other architec- 
taral ornaments have been dug up, which 
remain on the spot, walled into a light 
structure of brick-work erected for the 
—_ Looking down upon the ho!low snace 

tween the two hills once occupied by the 
Circus Maximus, are now to be seen the two 
gas tanks, each capable of holding sixty 
thousand cubic feet of gas, established there 
by Mr. Shepherd, an engineer, whose courage 
and energy in battling with the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties he has had to encounter 
in this undertaking, do him honour. It was 
a subject of interest to me to visit the Circus 
Maximus from time to time, and observe 
the progress of the works, and talk with the 
wignaroli who were pursuing the quiet occu- 
pation of tending vines, tomatoes, cabbages, 
and other vegetables, in the space re- 
maining uninvaded by English enterprise. 
Ia digging the foundations of the tanks, frag- 
ments of precious marbles were occasionally 
brought to light, and Mrs. Shepherd told me 
she had already collected sufficient to make a 
handsome mosaic table. The contrast of 
ideas excited by this spot is perhaps as 
striking as any locality in Rome can present. 
The mind wanders back toa period connected 
with the early history of the Eternal City, 
and that event, familiar to us all, even in the 
nursery —a picture of the Sabine women 
carried off by the Romans during the games 
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in the Circus Maximus. As we look upon 
this quiet spot, where the ground is now laid 
out in plots for the cultivation of vegetables, 
it is curious to think of the fierce and bloody 
scenes which have formerly taken place here, 
The soil of the Circus Maximus is exceed- 
ingly rich and productive ; everything grows 
there in luxuriance. The tomatoes or “ golden 
apples” not only hang in such masses as to 
weigh down the plants themselves, but drop off 
in heaps before they can be gathered ; so that 
the whole side of the Circus is red with them, 
It may not be uninteresting to add a word 
on the subject of Mr. Shepherd—who, after a 
fight which may be considered as the last, 
and certainly not the least of gladiatorial 
combats of the place, has succeeded in esta- 
blishing himself here, in spite of an opposition 
that would have discouraged most men. Per- 
mission for lighting certain quarters of Rome 
with gas was granted in November, 1847, 
Mr. Shepherd formed a company in London, 
consisting of eight members, who were ready 
to commence operations when the Republic 
was proclaimed in Rome, and Pius the Ninth 
took flight. Upon the invitation of the 
Republican municipality, however, Mr. Shep- 
herd returned to Rome. The French soon 
afterwards took possession of the city, 
Encouraged by Prince Odescalchi, senator 
of Rome, Mr. Shepherd now put in his 
claim for an amelioration of contract, the 
first terms having been very disadvantageous 
to him, and rendered still more so by the 
a of a.) which followed the 
political changes. The justice of the demand 
was recognised, a project was drawn up, 
laid before the Couneil, and fully discussed 
by them; after which Mr. Shepherd was 
informed that he must either fulfil the 
original contract, or forfeit the twenty thou- 
sand crowns already deposited by him. He 
refused of course to acquiesce in these 
terms, but would have been well satisfied to 
withdraw altogether, had the deposit been 
returned to him, As there was no chance 
of this he must fight his way through. Then 
commenced a struggle—reports, counter-re- 
ports, promises, intrigues, fair words, and 
secret hostilities—ending with the revocation 
by official decree of everything which had 
been previously decided upon. The decree 
was appealed against by Mr. Shepherd, who, 
after battling with an opposition founded on 
the most frivolous and vexatious pretexts, 
lasting till April 1852, at length addressed a 
memorial to the Pope. His Holiness expressed 
his approbation of the new contract pro 
and sanctioned the purchase of ground in the 
Circus Maximus. Now came the last ex- 
piring effort of faction. The monks of San 
Gregorio, and of two other convents in the 
neighbourhood, presented a petition to the 
sanitary commission, stating that they 
already inhabited one of the most unhealthy 
districts in Rome, against the deleterious 
effects of which they were enabled to struggle 
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by religion and piety alone. If, however, the 
-works were established so near to them, 
even these aids would fail to be a sufficient 
rotection. The memorial received no further 
notice than being endorsed with the words 
« Sono matti—These are madmen.” At length, 
on the second of August in the year 1852, the 
works were actually commenced, and at this 
present time are in a state of great advance- 
ment. Mr. Shepherd concluded his account 
to us by observing that he had in the course 
of the affair, paid since January 1851—at 
which time the contract was considered as 
definitively settled—not less than two hundred 
and ninety-three visits to official persons 
connected with it. Such is the pace with 
which things go on in Rome ! 

Those who wish to form a competent idea 
of Roman workmen must stand for a quarter 
of an hour, as we often did after our evening 
stroll, to watch the persons employed in exca- 
vating the Basilica Julia in the Forum. The 
ground rises in terraces from the level of the 
pavement below, and the workmen throw up 
the earth from one to another till it reaches 
the top. Their activity in talking is for the 
most part in inverse proportion to their 
exertions otherwise. The instrument em- 
ployed is a short, perfectly flat shovel, with a 
very long handle, which really seems devised 
for the express purpose of doing the smallest 
possible quantity of work in the longest given 
space of time. My friends laughed heartily to 
see a stout active man lifting up about as 
much earth as would fill a teacup at once, and 
flinging it up to the man who stood above 
him as if the exertion broke his back, and 
with a grimace that expressed the extremity 
of patient endurance. This herculean labour 
was completed by the earth being at length 
deposited, and conveyed away, but only toa 
little distance, in a wheelbarrow, of a con- 
struction which appeared, even to my total 
ignorance of mechanics, such as would have 
been despised by any intelligent English 
child of ten years old. Certain things in 
Rome seem indeed to have come down to us, 
unchanged, since the days of Romulus 
himself. To this period of primitive sim- 
plicity I am always inclined to refer the 
structure of the carts used to convey wine or 
hese con- 
sist literally of sticks or poles tied together, 
and camiadbered with clumsy wheels ; whilst, 
in front, is stuck a sort of triangular shed 
covered with skins, in which the driver sits, 
looking as if he would be jolted out at every 
step as the vehicle rattles along. 


other articles from the country. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER XXXI. 

THERE was great rejoicing all over the 

land when the Lords of the Council went 

down to Hatfield, to hail the Princess Eliza- 


beth as the new Queen of England. Weary of 
the barbarities of Mary’s reign, the people 
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looked with hope and gladness to the new 
Sovereign. The nation seemed to wake from 
a horrible dream ; and Heaven, so long hidden 
by the smoke of the fires that roasted men 
and women to death, appeared to brighten 
once more. 

Queen Elizabeth was five-and-twenty years 
of age when she rode through the streets of 
London, from the Tower to Westminster 
Abbey, to be crowned. Her countenance was 
strongly marked, but on the whole, command- 
ing and dignified ; her hair was red, and her 
nose something too long and sharp for a 
woman’s. She was not the beautiful creature 
her courtiers made out; but she was well 
enough, and no doubt looked all the better 
for coming after the dark and gloomy Mary. 
She was well educated, but a roundabout 
writer, and rather a hard swearer and coarse 
talker. She was clever, but cunning and 
deceitful, and inherited much of her father’s 
violent temper. I mention this now, because 
she has been so over-praised by one party, and 
so over-abused by another, that it is hardly 
— to understand the greater part of 

er reign without first understanding what 
kind of woman she really was. 

She began her reign with the great advan- 

e of having a very wise and careful 
Minister, Srr Wriiiiam Cerctt, whom she 
afterwards made Lorp Burizieu. Alto- 
gether, the — had greater reason for re- 
joicing than they usually had, when there 
were processions in the streets; and they 
were happy with some reason. All kinds of 
shows and images were set up; Goe and 
Macoe were hoisted to the top of Temple 
Bar ; and (which was more to the purpose) 
the Corporation dutifully presented the young 
Queen with the sum of a thousand marks in 
gold—so heavy a present, that she was obliged 
to take it into her carriage with both hands. 
The coronation was a great success ; and on 
the next day, one of the courtiers presented 
a petition to the new Queen, praying that as 
it was the custom to release some prisoners 
on such occasions, she would have the good- 
ness to release the four Evangelists; Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, and also the Apostle 
Saint Paul, who had been for some time shut 
up ina strange language so that the people 
; could not get at them. 
| To this, the Queen replied that it would be 
better first to inquire of themselves whether 
they desired to be released or not; and, as @ 
means of finding out, a great public discussion 
—a sort of selaious tournament—was ap- 
pointed to take place between certain cham- 
pions of the two religions, in Westminster 
Abbey. You may suppose that it was soon 
made pretty clear to common sense, that for 
people to benefit by what they repeat or 
jean, it is rather necessary that they should 
understand something about it. ae 
a Church Service in plain English was settled, 
and other laws and regulations were made, 
sompletely establishing the great work of the 
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Reformation. The Romish bishops and 
champions were not harshly dealt with, all 
things considered ; and the Queen’s Ministers 
were both prudent and merciful. — 

The one great trouble of this reign, and the 
unfortunate cause of the greater part of such 
turmoil and bloodshed as occurred in it, was 
Mary Sruart, Queen or Scots. We will 
try to understand, in as few words as possible, 
who Mary was, what she was, and how she came 
te be a thorn in the royal pillow of Elizabeth. 

She was the daughter of the Queen Regent 
of Scotland, Mary or Guisz. She had been 
married, when a mere child, to the Dauphin, 
the son and heir of the King of France. 
The Pope, who pretended that no one 
could rightfully wear the crown of England 
without his gracious permission, was strongly 
opposed to Elizabeth, who had not asked 
for it. And as Mary Queen of Scots would 
have inherited the English crown in right 
of her birth, supposing the English Par- 
liament not to have altered the succession, 
the Pope himself, and most of the discontented 
who were followers of his, maintained that 
Mary was the rightful Queen of England, 
and Elizabeth the wrongful Queen. Mary 
being so closely connected with France, and 
France being jealous of England, there was 
far greater danger in this than there would 
have been if she had had no alliance with 
that great power. And when her young 
husband, on the death of his father, be- 
came Francis THE Srconp, King of France, 
For the young 


the matter grew very serious. 
couple styled themselves King and Queen of 
England ; and the Pope was disposed to help 
them by doing all the mischief he could. 
Now, the reformed religion, under the 
guidance of a stern and powerful preacher, 
named JoHun Kwox, and other such men, had 


been making fierce progress in Scotland. It 
was still a half savage country, where there 
was a great deal of murdering and rioting 
continually going on; and the Reformers, 
instead of reforming those evils as they should 
have done, went to work in the ferocious old 
Scottish spirit: laying churches and chapels 
waste, pulling down pictures and altars, and 
knocking about the Grey Friars, and the 
Black Friars, and the White Friars, and the 
friars of all sorts of colors, in all directions. 
This obdurate and harsh spirit of the Scottish 
Reformers (the Scotch have always been 
rather a sullen and frowning people in re- 
ligious matters) put up the blood of the 
Romish French court, and caused France to 
send troops over to Scotland, with the hope of 
setting the friars of all sorts of colors on their 
legs again ; of conquering that country first, 
and England afterwards ; and so crushing the 
Reformation all to pieces. The Scottish 
Reformers, who had formed a great league 
which they called The Congregation of the 
Lord, secretly represented to Elizabeth that, 
if the reformed religion 
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worst of it in England too; and thus, 
Elizabeth, although she had a high notion of 
the rights of Kings and Queens to do any. 
thing they liked, sent an army to Scotland to 
support the Reformers who were in arnig 
against their sovereign. All these proceed. | 
ings led to a treaty of peace at Edinbu | 
under which the French consented to de 
from the kingdom. By a separate treaty, 
and her young husband engaged to renounde 
their assumed title of King and Queen of 
England. But this treaty they never fulfilled, | 

It happened, soon after matters had got to 
this state, that the young French King died, 
leaving Mary a young widow. She was then 
invited by her Scotvish subjects to return 
home and reign over them ; and as she was 
not now happy where she was, she, after a 
little time, complied. 

Elizabeth had been Queen three years, 
when Mary Queen of Scots embarked at 
Calais for her own rough, quarrelling country, 
As she came out of the harbour, a vessel was 
lost before her eyes, and she said, “ O! 

God! what an omen this is for such a 
voyage!” She was very fond of France, and 
sat on the deck, looking back at it and 
weeping, until it was quite dark. When she 
went to bed, she directed’to be called at day- 
break, if the French coast were still visible, 
that she might behold it for the last time. As | 
it proved to be a clear morning, this was done, 
and she again wept for the country she was 
leaving, and said many times, “ Farewell, 
France! Farewell, France! I shall never see | 
thee again!” All this was long remembered 
afterwards, as sorrowful and interesting im a 
fair young princess of nineteen ; and I am 
afraid it gradually came, together with her | 
other distresses, to surround her with greater 
sympathy than she deserved. 

hen she came to Seotland, and took up 
her abode at the palace of Holyrood in Edin- | 
burgh, she found herself among uncouth 
strangers, and wild uncomfortable customs, 
very different from her experiences in the 
court of France. The very people who were | 
disposed to love her, made her head ache 
when she was tired out by her voyage, witha 
serenade of discordant music—a fearful con- 
cert of bagpipes, I suppose—and brought her 
and her train home to her palace on miserable 
little Scotch horses that appeared to be half- 
starved. Among the people who were not 
disposed to love her, she found the powerful 
leaders of the Reformed Church, who were 
bitter upon her amusements, however in 
nocent, and denounced music and dancing as 
works of the devil. John Knox himself 
often lectured her, violently and angrily, and 
did much to make her life unhappy. All these 
reasons confirmed her old attachment to the 
Romish religion, and caused her, there is'no 
doubt, most imprudently and dangerously, 
both for herself and for England too, to give 


ot the werst of|a solemn pledge to the heads of the Romish 


it with them, it would be likely to get the'Church that if she ever suceeeded to the 
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| best romances. 
| to lead her handsome favourite on for her 
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English crown, she would set up that religion 
again. In reading her unhappy history, you 
must always remember this, and also that 
during her whole life she was constantly put 
forward against the Queen, in some form or 
other, by the Romish party. 

That Elizabeth, on the other hand, was 
not inclined to like her, is pretty certain. 
Elizabeth was very vain and jealous, and had 
an extraordinary dislike to people being 
married. She treated Lady Catherine Grey, 
sister of the beheaded Lady Jane, with such 
shameful severity for no other reason than 
her being secretly married, that she died 
and her husband was ruined; so when a 
second marriage for er began to be talked 
about, probably Elizabeth disliked her more. 
Not that Elizabeth wanted suitors-of her 


| own, for they started up from all sorts of 


laces: Spain, Austria, Sweden, and England. 
er English lover at this time, and one whom 
she much favoured too, was Lorp Rosert 


| Dupiey, Earl of Leicester—himself secretly 
| married to Amy Ropsart, the daughter 


of an English —— whom he was 
strongly suspected of causing to be murdered, 


| down at his country seat, Cumnor Hall in 
| Berkshire, that he might be free to marry 
| theQueen. Upon this story, the 


at writer, 
Sir Waurer Scorr, has founded one of his 
But if Elizabeth knew how 


own vanity and pleasure, she knew how to 


| stop him for her own pride; and his love and 
| all the other proposals came to nothing. The 
Queen always declared. in good set speeches, 
that she would never be married at all, but 


would live and die a Maiden Queen. It was 
avery pleasant and meritorious declaration I 


|| suppose ; but it has been puffed and trumpeted 
| so much, that I am rather tired of it myself. 


Divers princes proposed to marry Mary, 
but the English court had reasons for being 
iealous of them all, and even proposed, as 
a matter of policy, that she should marry that 


_ very Earl of Leicester, who had aspired to be 


the husband of Elizabeth. At last, Lornp Darn- 


| Ley, son of the Earl of Lennox, and himself 


descended from the Royal Family of Scotland, 
went over with Elizabeth’s consent to try his 
fortune at Holyrood. He was a tall simple- 
ton, and could dance and play the guitar, but 


| Iknow of nothing else he could do, unless it 


were to get very drunk, and eat gluttonously, 
and make a contemptible spectacle of himself 


| in many mean and vain ways. However, he 


gained Mary’s heart, not disdaining in the 
pursuit of his object to ally himself with one 
of her secretaries, Davip Rizzio, who had 
great influence’with her. He soon married the 


| queen. This marriagedoes not say much for her, 


but what followed it will presently say less. 
Mary’s brother, the Ear, or Murray, and 
head of the Protestant party in Scotland, had 
opposed this marriage, partly on religious 
a and partly, perhaps, from personal 
islike of the very contemptible bridegroom. 
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When it had taken place, through Mary’s 
gaining over to it the more powerful of the 
ords about her, she banished Murray for his 
pains ; and when he and some other nobles 
rose in arms to support the Reformed religion, 
she herself, within a month of her weddin 
day, rode against them in armour, with load 
pistols at her saddle. Driven out of Scotland, 
they presented themselves before Elizabeth— 
who called them traitors in public, and assisted 
them in private, according to her crafty nature. 

Mary had been married but a little while, 
when she began to hate her husband, who, 
in his turn, began to hate that David Rizzio, 
with whom he had leagued to gain her favor, 
and whom he now believed to be her lover. 
He hated Rizzio to that extent, that he madea 
compact with Lorp Rutsven and three other 
lords to get rid of him by murder. This 
wicked agreement they made in solemn 
secresy upon the first of March, fifteen 
hundred and sixty-six, and on the night of 
Saturday the ninth, the conspirators were 
brought by Darnley up a private staircase, 
dark and steep, into a range of rooms where 
they knew that Mary was sitting at supper 
with her sister, Lady Argyle, and this 
doomed man. When they went into the 
room, and Darnley took the Queen round 
the waist, and Lord Ruthven, who had risen 
from a bed of sickness to do this murder, 
came in, gaunt and ghastly, leaning on two 
men, Rizzio ran behind the Queen for shelter 
and protection. “Let him come out of the 
room,” said Ruthven. “He shall not leave 
the room,” replied the Queen. “I read his 
danger in your face, and it is my will that 
he remain here.” They then set upon him, 
struggled with him, overturned the table, 
dragged him out, and killed him with fifty- 
six stabs. When the Queen heard that he 
was dead, she said, “No more tears. I will 
think now of revenge!” 

Within a day or two, she gained her hus- 
band over, and prevailed on the long idiot to 
abandon the conspirators and. fly with her to 
Dunbar. There he issued a proclamation, auda- 
ciously and falsely denying that he had had 
any knowledge of the late bloody business, 
and there they were joined by the Earn 
BorHwE.tL and some ether nobles, With 
their help, they raised eight thousand men, 
returned to Edinburgh and drove the assassins 
into England. Mary soon afterwards gave 
birth to a son—still thinking of revenge. 

That she should have had a greater scorn 
for her husband after his late cowardice and 
treachery than she had had before, was. na- 
tural enough. There is very little doubt that 
she now began to love Bothwell instead, and 
to plan with him means of getting rid of 
Darnley. Bothwell had such power over her 
that he induced her even to pardon the 
assassins of Rizzio. The arrangements for the 
christening of the young Prince were intrusted 
to hirn, and he was one of the: most important 
people at the ceremony, where the child was 
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named James: Elizabeth being his godmother, 
though not present on the occasion. 
week afterwards Darnley, who had left Mary 
and gone to his father’s house at Glasgow, 
being taken ill with the small-pox, she sent 
her own physician to attend him. But there 
is great reason to apprehend that this was 
merely a show and a pretence, and that she 
knew what was doing, when Bothwell, within 
another month, proposed to one of the 
late conspirators against Rizzio, to murder 
Darnley, “for that it was the Queen’s mind 
that he should be taken away.” It is 
certain that on that very day she wrote to 
her ambassador in France, complaining of 
him, and yet went immediately to Glasgow, 
feigning to be very anxious about him, and to 
love him very much. If she wanted to get 
him within her power, she succeeded to her 
heart’s content ; for she induced him to go 
back with her to Edinburgh, and to occupy, 
instead of the palace, a lone house oad 
the city called the Kirk of Field. Here, he 
lived for about a week. One Sunday night, 
she remained with him until ten o'clock, and 
then left him, to go to Holyrood to be present 
at an entertainment given in celebration of 
the marriage of one of her favourite servants. 
At two o’clock in the morning the city was 
shaken by a great explosion, and the Kirk of 
Field was blown to atoms. 

Darnley’s body was found next day lying 
under a tree at some distance. How it came 
there, undisfigured and unscorched by gun- 
powder, and how this crime came to be so 
clumsily and strangely committed, it is impos- 
sible to discover. The deceitful character of 
Mary, and the deceitful character of Elizabeth, 
have rendered almost every part of their joint 
history uncertain and obscure. But, I fear 
that Mary was unquestionably a party to her 
husband’s murder, and that this was the 
revenge she had threatened. The Scotch 
people universally believed it. Voices cried 
out in the streets of Edinburgh in the dead 
of the night, for justice on the murderess. 
Placards were posted by unknown hands in 
the public places, denouncing Bothwell as the 
murderer, and the Queen as his accomplice ; 
and when he afterwards married her (though 
himself already married), previously making a 
show of taking her prisoner by force, the indig- 
nation of the le knew no bounds. The 
women particularly are described as having 
been quite frantic with their guilty Queen, 
and to have hooted and cried after her in the 
streets with terrific vehemence. 

Such guilty unions seldom prosper. This 
husband and wife had lived together but a 
month, when they were separated for ever by 
the successes of a band of Scotch nobles who 
associated against them for the protection of 
the young Prince: whom Bothwell had vainly 
endeavoured to lay hold of, and whom he 
would certainly have murdered, if the Ear. 
oF Mar, in whose hands the boy was, had 
not been firmly and honorably faithful to 
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his trust. Before this angry power, Bothwell 


Aj fled abroad, where he died, a prisoner and 


mad, nine miserable years afterwards, 

being found by the associated lords to deceive 
them at every turn, was sent a prisoner to 
Lochleven Castle, which, as it stood in the 
midst of a lake, could only be approached by 
boat. Here, one Lorp Linpsay, who was g0 
much of a brute that the nobles would haye 
done better if they had chosen a mere gentle. 
man for their messenger, made her sign her 
abdication, and appoint Murray, Regent of 
Scotland. Here, too, Murray saw her in a 
sorrowing and humbled state. 

She had better have remained in the castle 
of Lochleven, duli prison as it was, with the 
rippling of the lake against it, and the moving 
shadows of the water on the room-walls ; but 
she could not rest there, and more than once 
tried to escape. The first time she had nearly 
succeeded, dressed in the clothes of her own 
washerwoman ; when, putting up her hand to 
prevent one of the boatmen from lifting her 
veil, the men suspected her, seeing how white 
it was, and rowed her back again. A short 
time afterwards, her fascinating manners 
enlisted in her cause a boy in the Castle, 
called the little Dovetas, who, while the 
family were at supper, stole the keys of the © 
gout gate, went softly out with the Queen, 

ocked the gate on the outside, and rowed her 

away across the lake, sinking the keys as they 

went along. On the opposite shore she was 
met by another Douglas, and some few lords, 
and so accompanied rode away on_ horse 
back to Hamilton, where they raised three 
thousand men. Here, she issued a pro 
clamation, declaring that the abdication 
she had signed in her prison was illegal, and 
requiring the Regent to yield to his lawful 
Queen. Being a steady soldier, and in no 
way discomposed although he was without an 
army, Murray pretended to treat with her, 
until he had collected a force about half 
equal to her own, and then he gave her battle. 
Tn one quarter-of-an-hour he cut down all 
her hopes. She had another weary ride on 
horseback of sixty long Scotch miles, and 
took shelter at Dundrennan Abbey, whence 

she fled for safety to Elizabeth’s dominions. || 

Mary Queen of Scots came to England—to 
her own ruin, the trouble of the Tingdom, 
and the misery and death of many—in 
year one thousand five hundred and sixty- 
eight. How she left it and the world, nine 
teen vears afterwards, we have now to see. 
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